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ris a habit of issues—very disconcerting to persons of logical 
ind—to appear seldom in their purity. They are apt to 
us in some practical context which obscures the main 
lestion, and often leads to consequences not contemplated 
y those who must make the decision. An instructive 
mample of such a confusion of issues is furnished by the 
t action of the Convocation of York in approving 
“rd Hugh Cecil’s protest against the action of the Bishop 
Liverpool in inviting Dr Jacks, the former Principal 
Manchester College, Oxford, to preach in Liverpool 
athedral. Three distinct issues are involved in this deci- 
ion: first, what is the function of a Christian Cathedral in a 
Modern city ; second, what is meant by a Christian, and 
vhat is the test by which membership in the Christian 
hurch is determined ; third, and not least important, what 
& the most effective method of advancing the cause of 
shristian unity. 
' It would be presumptuous for one at this distance, and 
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without first-hand knowledge of the reasons which led the 
Convocation to vote as it did, to criticise its action ; but the 
larger issues are independent of any local application, and in 
dealing with these a certain detachment from the immediate 
situation may prove an advantage rather than a disqualifi- 
cation. 

What, then, in the first place, is the function of a Christian 
Cathedral in a modern city ? Is it simply an enlarged parish 
church, subject to the limitations which membership in a 
particular communion imposes, or has it larger civic functions 
which admit—let us say rather, which require—a more 
generous interpretation of its liberty ? 

The Dean of Liverpool Cathedral has explained in a letter 
amply fortified by precedent that Liverpool Cathedral was 
founded upon this larger conception ; that from the first the 
ideal of those who were responsible for its inception, and 
which has determined their administration of their trust, has 
been that it should not only add one more to the Anglican 
churches of Liverpool, but that it should be a spiritual centre 
for the city as a whole—a place where all who loved justice, 
practised mercy and desired to walk humbly with their God 
could turn for inspiration, instruction and comfort, feeling 
that they were in their rightful home. 

From this point of view the question whether Dr. Jacks 
is a Unitarian is clearly irrelevant. Is he a man of spiritual 
insight, with a helpful message for his fellow-citizens? As 
such, has he a rightful place in Liverpool Cathedral, at the 
special service mentioned in his invitation ? Whether he is 
orthodox according to Anglican standards, or even whether 
he is a Christian by formal definition, is, from this point of 
view, beside the mark. 

I have confined my consideration at this point to what is 
proper for a Cathedral, recognising that in the case of a parish 
church other standards may be in place. Bishop David 
himself recognised the legitimacy of this differentiation when 
he distinguished between the propriety of asking Dr. Jacks 
to preach at one of the regular services of the Cathedral and 
of inviting him to be the speaker at the more informal and 
general meeting included in the censure of the Convocation 
of York. But there is a larger question which requires con- 
sideration. What is the proper function of a parish church ? 
Is it confined to the service of its own parishioners, according 
to the accepted rules of the denomination to which it belongs, 
or has it a wider duty to the community ? May it too, under 
proper safeguards and conditions, be a meeting place for the 
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spiritually-minded people of the community, offering oppor- 
tunity for men of good will of different antecedents and 
convictions to share their deepest experiences and to help 
one another in their efforts to realise the good life. There are 
many parish churches—I may cite as a conspicuous example 
the Labor Temple in New York—which with the consent and 
approval of the denominational authorities, have conceived 

eir function in this way, and have won to respect for the 
church and understanding of its message many who, under 
other conditions, would never have darkened its doors. 

Distinct from the question of the function of a Christian 
Cathedral is the question, What is a Christian? By what 
test is membership in the Christian church to be determined ? 
Here the Convocation has gone on record as denying the 
Christian name to all who do not hold the theology of Nicza 
in the language in which the Convocation defines it, namely, 
as believing that ‘‘ Jesus is very God of very God, who for 
us Men and for our Salvation came down from Heaven and 
was made Man.” 

It is true that the Bishops do not deny that there may 
be other definitions of the name Christian. They limit their 
own definition by explaining that it applies to the sense in 
which the word was used in their own resolution of 1922— 
the resolution namely which authorised the Bishop of Liver- 
pool in connection with his special services to invite to the 
Cathedral persons not belonging to the Church of England. 
This resolution, they explain, applies only to Trinitarian 
Christians. Unitarians were by implication, and are now 
explicitly, excluded. 

One might pass over this action as of concern to the 
Church of England alone. But the Convocation did not stop 
there. They cited as justification for their procedure action 
taken by the World Conference on Faith and Order at 
Lausanne in 1927, in accepting the report of its commission 
on the church’s common confession of faith. In this report 
the common Christian faith is defined as 


“that which is proclaimed by the Holy Scripture, wit- 
nessed to and safeguarded in the Ecumenical Creeds 
commonly called the Nicene and Apostles’ Creed, and 
continuously confirmed in the spiritual experience of the 
Church of Christ.” 


In citing this action as a precedent for their own decision the 
Bishops have lifted it out of the limits of Anglicanism, and 
made it a matter of common concern to all Christians. 
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As one who was a member of the Lausanne Conference 
and who voted for the action here cited as a precedent, | 
may be permitted to recall the conditions under which the 
statement was adopted. 

Among those who were present at Lausanne were some 
who, like the Orthodox and the Anglicans, accept the Nicene 
Creed as an adequate definition of essential Christianity, 
There were others, like the Lutherans and the Presbyterians, 
who believe that still further definitions are needed in order 
to safeguard the faith. There were still others who not only 
object to the Nicene Creed because it makes the test of 
membership in the church intellectual only, and has no word 
to say about the Christian life, but who, like the Baptists, the 
Friends, and many Congregationalists, distrust all man-made 
creeds and insist that loyalty to the Scripture alone, as 
interpreted to the individual and confirmed by the witness 
+4 the Holy Spirit, is a sufficient test of Christian disciple- 
ship. 

The Conference recognised that all these points of view 
are held by Christians whose right to a place in the Church 
of Christ they could not deny. In their definition of the 
common faith, therefore, they sought a phrase that should do 
justice both to the point of view of the Catholic and of the 


Evangelical. This they believed they had found in the f 


definition cited by the Convocation. The common Christian 
faith is that proclaimed in Holy Scripture (as both Catholics 
and Evangelicals believe), witnessed to and safeguarded in 
the Ecumenical Creeds (as the Catholics affirm and the Evan- 
gelicals concede), and continuously confirmed in the spiritual 
experience of the Church of Christ (as both Evangelicals 
and Catholics agree). In interpreting the action taken at 
Lausanne in such a sense as to make formal acceptance of 
the Nicene definition the test of Christian churchmanship 
the Convocation ruled out of the Christian Church—at least 
by implication—not only the Unitarians, but the Baptists, 
the Friends and a very large part of the Congregationalists, 
since these also refuse to make the acceptance of any man- 
made creed the test of fellowship. 

It did more than this. It decided by an ex parte vote an 
issue which is vital to the whole question of Christian unity : 
this, namely, whether the Church of Christ is primarily a legal 
institution, endowed by its Founder with a definite constitu- 
tion and laws to which all who have a right to the Christian 
name must conform, or whether it is primarily a fellowshi 
whose bond of union is a common life—a life which fin 
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expression in faith in God, loyalty to Jesus Christ and experi- 
ence of the transforming power of his Spirit. 

Among those who refuse to make the Nicene Creed the 
test of orthodoxy are many who in their theology are Trini- 
tarian. But they are unwilling to make this theology the test 
of churchmanship, because they believe that to do so would 
exclude many whose lives prove that they are not only loyal 
followers of Jesus Christ, but sharers in the Trinitarian 
experience. Among these devout Christians are not a few 
(like Dr Martineau—to cite but a single example) who are 
Unitarians in their ecclesiastical relationship. To exclude 
these from the fellowship of the Church Catholic would be 
(so these Christians believe) to impose a test which Jesus 
Himself would not approve. 

One can understand the motives which led the Bishops 
to act as they did; the conviction that it was necessary to 
erect some barrier against the loose thinking and looser 
practice which is showing itself so widely in certain sections 
of the Christian Church; the desire to bind closer the ties 
which unite the Anglican Church to those other branches of 
the Church Catholic with which in its piety, if not in its 
explicit teaching, it has so much in common; the wish to 
meet the feelings of that group of earnest Christians of whom 


the leading Protestant was spokesman, whose most sacred 


convictions are outraged by any action which seems even in 

remotest degree to weaken the reverence which they feel to 
be due to the living Christ as God incarnate. One cannot but 

— whether the way taken will in fact produce the result 
esired. 

With this we are brought to the third of three 
questions which are raised by the action of the Convoca- 
tion : os is the most effective way to promote Christian 
unity 

No body of Christians is more frequently in evidence in 
its profession of the desire for Christian unity than that which 
belongs to the Church of England. No body is more conscious 
of its position as a bridge church, uniting in its own member- 
ship those who are sincere Protestants and those who are 
convinced Catholics. None, therefore, ought to be more 
sensitive to the bearing of any action it may take upon 
Christian unity in its larger aspects. 

There are two ways of approach to the problem of Chris- 
tian unity, corresponding to two conceptions of the Christian 
Church—that which thinks of it primarily as a legal institu- 
tion and that which thinks of it primarily as a spiritual 
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society. Each is legitimate in its place. Neither alone can 
do for us all that needs to be done. 

But it makes a great difference which of these views we 
make basic, for it will determine our attitude toward those 
who hold the other. If our conception of the Church js 
primarily that of a legal institution we shall ask first of all of 
those with whom we wish to unite whether they accept the 
definitions in which the historic Church has registered its 
beliefs, and are willing to conform to the rules by which it 
regulates its practice, and if as in the case of the Nicene 
Creed—those definitions were formulated many centuries ago, 
the danger of misunderstanding is great and the obstacles to 
successful union are multiplied. 

The writer has been a life-long student of Christian 
theology, and accepts from conviction the definitions of 
Nicea and Chalcedon. But he accepts them—and in this he 
thinks he can count on the support of good Catholics as well 
as Protestants—because they are the attempt to express in 
symbolic form (for all human language is symbolic) a mystery 
which transcends human understanding—the mystery of the 
relation of God to man. All through human history ther 
have been two ways of approach to this mystery—the way of 
mystical intuition and the way of ethical obedience. They 
meet us in all religions; they recur from age to age. They cul: 
minate in the view which Christians take of Christ their Lord. 

One of these views emphasises the contrast between God 
and man as two beings of wholly different nature. Those who 
hold it find God revealed most clearly in those exceptional 
moments when, lifted above himself, man becomes aware of 
a mystery that surpasses his power to fathom or to express, 
They think of God as the ineffable, the transcendent, the One 
who makes His presence known through miracle—most of all 
that miracle of miracles in which God, the all perfect, put o 
human flesh that He might transform and deify it. This 
mystic approach, first clearly formulated by the theologians 
of Alexandria, is most congenial to the type of Christian for 
whom Lord Hugh Cecil is spokesman. To them Jesus is 
without qualification God, and the greater the contradictio 
to the mind, the more the heart responds to the wonder d 
the mystery. 

It is this conception of Christ’s person which gives its 
deepest religious meaning to the Mass as the High Anglican 
conceives it. 


“ Here in outward signs are hidden 
Priceless things to sense forbidden, 
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Signs—not things—are all we see, 
Flesh for bread and blood for wine. 
Yet is Christ in either sign 

All entire confessed to be.” 


But there is another way of conceiving of the person of 
Christ which is just as ancient and just as persistent. It is 
the way taken by the theologians of the Antioch School. This 
too has its roots in a conception of the relation of God to man. 
According to this view God is in a true sense akin to man. For 
His distance—His unapproachable excellence and majesty— 
He has qualities which man recognises as corresponding to 
that which is best in himself—wisdom, justice, holiness, love. 
What separates God from man—so those who follow this 
approach believe—is not a difference of nature but a quality 
of character. 

This does not mean, of course, that those who hold this 
view fail to realise that God differs from man in nature as 
well as in character. On the contrary, they emphasise the 
metaphysical difference between God and man, even more 
than those who hold the mystical view. As creature man can 
never hope to transcend the limit of his finiteness. But they 
believe that in spite of this fact communion between man 
and his Maker is possible. It is sin, and sin alone, which 
separates man from God and communion can be re-established 
only by a salvation which makes man victor over sin. 

Such a salvation was brought by Jesus Christ. He is and 
remains very man—after incarnation as before—but He is a 
man in whom God dwelt completely, and because of His 
complete indwelling He has become the source of spiritual 
power which makes Him the Saviour of the world. 

Here too is mystery, but it is the mystery of character. 
Here too is miracle, but it is the miracle of personality. Here 
too God is confessed incarnate in Jesus. But after incarna- 
tion as before Jesus remains very man, our Saviour, but our 
Brother. 

The Christology of Chalcedon was an attempt to make 
place in the Church for both ways of thinking about the 
person of Jesus. With the Alexandrians it affirmed the unity 
of the person. With the theologians of the Antioch School 
the distinction of the natures. But the reconciliation, being 
merely verbal, proved ineffective. After Chalcedon, as before, 
there were two Christologies—a mystical Christology and an 
ethical Christology ; and there have remained two Chris- 
tologies ever since. 

Here is where the legal method of approach faces all but 
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insuperable difficulties. To Lord Hugh Cecil, and those who 
think with him, the language of the Nicene Creed is that of 
an august hymn, celebrating the deepest mystery of the 
Christian faith. To Christians of another type upon whom 
it is sought to impose it, it is a reminder of a way of thinking 
about God which seems to them to exclude, or at least not 
adequately to express, that which is most precious in their 
own experience. Surely there must be some better way; 
some way by which those who are at one in faith in God, in 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, and in experience of the transforming 
power of His Spirit can get together. 

Such a way is suggested by those who would follow the 
second method of approach to Christian unity—that which 
proceeds by the free exchange of religious experience. Instead 
of seeking to define by law what are the limits of true Chris- 
tianity—a limit which the enlarging experience of each new 
generation is in danger of making obsolete—those who follow 
this method would open the widest possible opportunity of 
contact between those whose religious experience is of these 
different types. They would have them share in common 
work, but even more they would have them share in common 
worship. For they believe that’ it is only as men worship 
together that they can learn to understand one another. They 
recognise that there is a depth and richness in the Catholic 
experience which the Evangelical would do well to appro- 
priate. There is a ministry in sacramental worship for the 
lack of which those whose experience of worship centres in 
the sermon is the poorer. But they are no less convinced 
that Evangelical piety has an ethical quality which some 
Catholic piety lacks, and that the mind has rights which no 
religion of pure mystery alone can satisfy. If the Church is 
really to be the Church of Christ it must be large enough to 
include persons of both types of religious experience and the 
way to make this possible is to use every opportunity to help 
them to know and to respect one another. The more one 
values the theology of Niczea, the more one feels, with the 
writer, that it enshrines treasures which it is the greatest 
privilege—more than this, which it is the sacred duty—of 
the Catholic to safeguard, the more one must regret that any 
barrier should be set up which makes his contact with those 
whose religious experienceis of another type more difficult ; the 
more one must hope that some way will be found—consistent 
with the laws of the Church—to make possible, not simply 
without but within the Church, as part of its divinely appointed 
function, the freest possible exchange of religious experience. 
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It is greatly to be hoped that the Church of England, 
which has made such notable contribution to Christian unity 
in the past, and which holds so strategic a position to serve it 
in the future, may see its way clear to enter upon this path, 
and so render the great service to unity to which in the 
Providence of God it seems to be called. 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN. 


New YorK. 


Vou. XXXIII. No. 1. 








THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN 
ORIGINS.’ 


ALFRED LOISY. 


TuHaT such a problem exists would seem evident from the 
fact that many learned people discuss it. And yet it is of 
comparatively recent date; and even now it may be said 
that the problem is non-existent for those who profess any 
form of orthodox Christianity, since, for such, Christ’s earthly 
manifestation is an adequate explanation of the religion or 
religions which claim to represent him. The problem exists 
only, and that from comparatively recent date, for a science 
which is independent of ancient faith, and which seeks merely 
to note what place Christianity holds in the evolution of 
humanity, and what was the manner of its entry into the 
general history of religion as it now begins to be known to us. 
For the question is not precisely as to whether the claim of 
Christianity to the possession of absolute truth in the religious 
order be founded, or not—a claim more or less common to all 
highly developed religions, and which is not a matter for 
purely historical investigation—but it is a question as to 
how the phenomenon of Christianity, in its origin and evolu- 
tion, is connected with the general history of religion and 
humanity. It is the immense progress of historical science 
in these latter times that has created the problem of the origin 
of Christianity, as it has also created the problem of the origin 
of Israelite monotheism. The complexity of the problem is 
in proportion to its historical complexity, while the insuffi- 
ciency of our documentation as to these origins explains its 
difficulty. But neither the complexity nor the difficulty of 
the problem lessens its importance nor its actuality. 


1 Discourse pronounced at the Collége de France. Authorised transla- 
tion for the Hibbert Journal. 


10 
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I 


Hebrew monotheism—whatever were the almost untrace- 
able beginnings of Jahvism, and of the people who first 
acknowledged Jahve as their national god—arose during 
an early mingling of nations, when Assyria and Egypt 
competed for the hegemony of Western Asia, when the 
Jewish people fell under the domination of Babylon, and 
when, later on, Asia Minor, Palestine and Egypt became 

of the Persian Empire. It was in the midst of this 
historical turmoil that the conscience of the prophets of 
Israel awoke and that the Law came into being. Thus 
arose Judaism, that mighty creation that has perpetuated, 
throughout centuries, the religion of a continuously per- 
secuted people. 

To the Persian conquest succeeded that of Alexander 
the Great. A wave of Hellenism flowed over the East of the 
Mediterranean ; but just as the ancient Eastern cults, while 
bearing traces of the influence of the conquering race, had 
survived Persian domination, so they likewise survived 
Greek domination, while adapting themselves more or less 
thereto, and even expanding under its influence. Judaism 
itself seemed to be swept into the cosmopolitan stream ; but 
the violent and unwise action of Antiochus Epiphanes had 
the result of provoking a still more violent reactionary 
movement on the part of legal Judaism, together with an 
outburst of religious enthusiasm and a Messianic fever 
which was only to be quenched, in the reign of Hadrian, by 
the final ruin of the Jewish nationality and the birth, there- 
from, of Christianity. 

Meanwhile came the Roman conquest, which achieved 
the unity of the Mediterranean world for several centuries, 
and thus completed the inter-mixture of races, civilisations 
and religions. Rome contributed nothing to this living 
synthesis but her governing force and organising power, in 
virtue of which the various nations were brought into a kind 
of external and economic union. Greece, herself incapable 
of fashioning an united and durable empire, or of preserving 
her own national independence, contributed the intellectual 
element. But the fact is that neither Greece nor Rome 
conquered the East from the religious point of view; but 
that it was the East that finally conquered the West by 
means of Christianity. Neither Greece nor Rome imposed 
their ancient national religions on the conquered East; on 
the contrary the Eastern religions, or at least, some amongst 
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them, spread themselves over the West, and one of them, 
Christianity, succeeded in supplanting all the others, through- 
out the empire, before the break up of the latter. 

The problem of Christian origins is therefore the problem 
as to how and under what circumstances this astonishing 
triumph became possible. For Christianity, at that time, 
was not the only competitor, and in its propaganda it sought 
to convert neither the emperor nor the empire; on the 
contrary, it foretold and awaited a world-wide catastrophe 
in which emperor and empire would be involved, and whence 
a regenerated world should arise, over which God should 
reign in the person of Christ. 

So that our problem is a double one; we have not only 
to find out how the Christian hope and the Gospel arose 
and spread themselves over the Mediterranean world, but 
also how the Gospel became the Christian Church, a religious 
institution which adapted itself to the Roman empire, if it 
did not rather appropriate it, and which even survived it. 
At its beginning Christianity was a strange and contagious 
message of hope, diffused through the empire by a few 
obscure Jews; by the end of the second century it was an 
established religion, with organised communities, a per- 
petual though elective priesthood, a symbol of faith regarded 
as unchangeable, and a collection of writings which were 
held to constitute the proof and archives of this unchange- 
able faith, and which, added to the sacred collection of the 
Jews, form the Bible ; that unique witness of divine revela- 
tion since the beginning of the world. 

An improbable history, and yet a true one! Amidst the 
flood of Eastern religions that poured over the Mediter- 
ranean world, onwards from the beginning of the Roman 
Empire, one alone, the offspring of a reviled and despised 
people, imposed itself on a civilisation that had inherited 
the sum of ancient wisdom; as though ancient Egypt and 
Chaldea, Persia and Greece and Rome itself had all laboured 
for the glory of a God that they knew not, the God of Israel, 
who claimed, although almost unknown until then, to be 
the God of the universe. Is it surprising that the realisa- 
tion of such a fairy tale received a miraculous interpretation, 
when the wonder became a fact ? But the fact is not ex- 
plained by faith in the miracle, such faith is but an 
unreasoned intuition and acceptance of the fact itself. 
And what we have to explain is, precisely, how this faith 
acquired its contagious force, and what were the conditions 
and circumstances under which the contagion was kindled, 
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spread and finally diffused. For the Gospel could not have 
existed had there been no preparation for it; its propaga- 
tion depended on its response to some preoccupation or 
need of the time; the Christian economy of eternal salva- 
tion, the Christian conception of life, the very principles of 
Christian faith could only have been acceptable in the pro- 
portions they assumed if they were found to satisfy and 
adapt themselves to the more or less conscious aspirations 
and the leading tendencies of the religious sentiment of the age. 
In other words, Christianity became the dominating factor in 
a religious and human movement from which itself had first 
arisen and which it conquered largely by means of absorption. 
We have to determine the measure of that absorption. 

Christianity sprang from Judaism, and then broke off 
from it ; what does it owe to Judaism ? why did it separate ? 
why was it repudiated ? Whence came the rupture? and 
why did Christianity triumph where Judaism completely 
failed ? What did it bring to the pagan world and what did 
it take from it ? Assuredly it owes to Judaism its notion of 
one God, Creator and Master of the world; it owes it the 
idea of Christ, the Anointed of the Lord, Prince of believers, 
Vicar of God. It owes it the facility of its first diffusion ; 
for if Christianity was able, from its birth, to propagate 
itself in several provinces of the Roman Empire, it was 
because Judaism was there in dispersion; it was because 
the Gospel, the ‘‘ good tidings,” spread like a train of lighted 
gunpowder through the synagogues as soon as it appeared 
in Judea, and penetrated, through the Jews, to their pagan 
followers, the proselytes and semi-proselytes, to whom the 
simple and apparently logical faith, the pure moralism and 
the great hope of Judaism made appeal. 

And it is equally certain that Judaism quickly, and even 
violently, rejected the faith in Christ Jesus because Chris- 
tianity had an idea of the divine Messenger which did not 
correspond, or corresponded no longer with the national 
ideal that the majority of Jews had formed of salvation and 
the Messianic reign. It was soon evident that Christianity 
was placing itself outside Judaism, on a non-Jewish basis, 
and was making of the simple faith in Jesus the Saviour, 
without the characteristic observances of Judaism, as estab- 
lished by the Law, the sole condition of salvation, of par- 
ticipation in the reign of God and the joy of the saints. By 
his introduction into the sphere of Divinity Jesus had become 
the Founder and Object of a new cult which abrogated the 
old one and usurped its place. 
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It is indubitable that this metamorphosis was prepared, 
to some extent, within Judaism itself, before the birth of 
Christianity ; but we have to see how far and in what 
manner. For it is certain that the Gospel itself, transported 
from the place of its origin, was rapidly transformed in the 
process of its propagation, so that the genesis of Christianity, 
as an universal religion, is not easily traced as regards the 
different elements which it absorbed ; nor can we determine 
the circumstances under which certain non-Jewish elements 
had already penetrated into the Jewish tradition for its 
development and transformation. Besides which, religious 
ideas, as all others, do not make their way in the world by 
themselves; they depend, for their propagation, on those 
who know how to demonstrate their value. We have heard 
much, lately, of the Christ myth, a myth anterior to Christ- 
ianity, and which, without any apparent reason why or 
how, suddenly began to propagate itself, and produced 
Christianity. But human events are not realised without 
human participation, and religions are as other human 
facts. Religions are instituted by the hand of man, and the 
myths peculiar to Christianity have been elaborated, from 
pre-existing elements, by the same men who founded 
Christianity. Who were they ? and what do we know of 
their thought and their action? This is the true question 
of Christian origins. Who was Jesus, and what was His 
Gospel? By whom and how was faith in Christ fashioned 
and transformed into a great religion in the midst of the 
pagan world ? 


II 


The problem is complicated, and is rendered still more 
difficult by the poverty and character of its documentation. 
A German critic, Franz Overbeck, who died at the beginning 
of this century—and who was ill considered by his protestant 
co-religionaries for having openly declared that theology 
had been, from its outset, a falsification of the Gospel; though 
that of the Ritschlian school, and of its chief representative, 
Adolf Harnack, was not less so, since the essence of the 
Gospel was not to be sought otherwise than in the announce: 
ment of the coming kingdom of God—Franz Overbeck, | 
say, maintained, amongst other paradoxical opinions, not 
wholly untrue, that the Christian Church is a matter of 
history, of die Geschichte strictly understood, but that there 
is no history of the foundation of Christianity itself, the 
Gospel being an actual negation of history in virtue of its 
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claim to stand outside history ; for the reign of God implied 
the end of the world, with an immediate and catastrophic 
substitution of an era of justice and eternal happiness for 
that of crime and misery which had been, till then, the state 
of mankind. Hence the Gospel could not be realised in 
history and was not therein realised; only through the 
Christian Church was it drawn into the real movement of 
human history, and this by means of continual compromise 
and wavering accommodation. Therefore there is no true 
history of the original Gospel, because contemporary history 
ignored it, while the very missioners of the Gospel had no 
eye for history, and, if anything, awaited, with hope, the 
conclusion of a human history which had already lasted too 
long. 

For our knowledge of the heroic, primitive, evangelical 
age of Christianity we have only the testimony of an ardent 
faith, and a sacred legend, an Urgeschichte, elaborated during 
the age of transition, when the Gospel was being moulded 
into Christianity, when the Church, and its theology was 
arising, claiming Christ and the Gospel as its authority, and 
endeavouring to adapt them and itself to the culture and 
life of the world. 

We may remark, in passing, that these considerations 
are not without kinship with those that I proposed, thirty 
years ago, in L’Evangile et l’Eglise, although I was then 
ignorant of the ideas of Overbeck, as he was probably 
ignorant of that work. But this is not the point of interest, 
for we know well that Christianity did not falsify the Gospel, 
since the Gospel could only live and endure in virtue of its 
transformation. 

Nevertheless, it is true that we are very insufficiently 
documented on the first origins of Christianity, and this not 
only because the Christian documents of the first period are 
few, but also because those that have been preserved are not 
strictly historical in character. In the first place, it is 
hardly necessary to recall the fact that the non-Christian 
testimonies are very rare and summary. We have a line of 
Suetonius referring to the tumult caused amongst the Jews 
in Rome in the time of Claudius, by a certain Chrestus; a 
vague and somewhat uncertain allusion, which probably 
referred to the agitation caused in the Israelite population 
of Rome by the first announcement of the Gospel, between 
the years 40 and 50 of our era. We have some lines of Tacitus 
on the Neronic persecution, occasioned by the supposed 
participation of the Christians of Rome in the burning of 
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the city in the year 64; lines that suggest as many questions 
as affirmations. We have the correspondence of Pliny with 
Trajan regarding the Christians of Bithynia, and the pro- 
ceedings to be followed in the case of accused Christians ; 
a valuable document as to the attitude of Roman authority 
in regard to the new religion, and as to the progress of this 
latter, at least in Asia Minor, at the beginning of the second 
century. And that is about all that we can gather from 
pagan authors about Christianity before the reign of Hadrian, 
We should have to take into account the testimony of 
Josephus as to Jesus if such a testimony existed ; but that 
which we may read in Greek in the Antiquities is likely to 
be, as a whole, a Christian interpolation, while that which 
was lately drawn from the Slav version of the Jewish War, 
and supported by many brilliant conjectures, appears to be 
no more authentic; even were it so, in part, it would tell 
us nothing by itself but what we already know. 

What remains, then, is the Christian documents, that is 
to say, above and before all the books of the New Testament, 
But this collection, however important from the point of 
view of history, is not historical in character; it was not 
written to give us the history of the birth of Christianity. 
This is quite evident as to two-fifths of its contents, the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse, whose aim is didactic and 
didactic prophecy. The greater part, the Gospels and Acts 
have been treated, in these later times, as historical docu- 
ments, but some have questioned their right to this character. 
Be it remembered that the ancient Church made no dis- 
tinction between the different books and regarded all as 
canonical ; not as an historical summary, but as a rule of 
faith. At that time, especially in the Christian world, 
history was but little understood, and these books were 
held to contain simply religious truth; their sanction was 
purely theological. And, as a fact, so far as history is 
concerned, the collection was drawn up, in the second part 
of the second century, as a barrier against the infiltration of 
gnostic speculation, though actually its various elements, in 
themselves and in general, were not composed for this end; 
they were rather the product of early faith, sketches of 
Coristian teaching in its first age, and the rudiments of 
gnoses that sprang up without special regard for orthodoxy 
nor dread of heresy. 

For a long time, and perhaps even now, it has been an 
illusion of learned criticism, whether theological or pro- 
fessedly rationalistic, to regard the Gospels and the Acts 
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as historical in character and intention, and as founded on 
a definite and authentic tradition. Regardless of the 
anachronism, it was supposed that the followers of Jesus 
had no more cherished care than to retain the memory of 
the deeds and words of their master in order to bequeath 
them safely to posterity ; and as it was impossible not to 
realise the exiguous character of these books they were held 
to present only a selection, drawn from more abundant 
memories, in order to preserve at least what was essential 
from being forgotten by succeeding generations. 

Now it is certain that such care for the future had no 
place in the turmoil and fever of the evangelical and even 
the apostolic age. For then the immediate and impending 
future was the end of the world, and, after the actually 
present catastrophe, the coming of the reign of God. What 
need to linger over the details of the great expectation, and 
engrave them on the memory, when salvation was at hand ? 

Critics of the past, and perhaps of our own day, have 
failed to estimate what was the practical signification, for 
the just man, of the word Gospel, as comprising the four 
chief books of the New Testament. The word does not mean 
history or narrative, it means “ good tidings,” “ joyful 
message,” and the message and tidings in question are not 
a biographical account of a human existence, nor a minute 
exposition of the teaching of the hero of the biography, but 
rather an announcement of the salvation that Jesus was 
supposed, in principle, to have brought on earth and realised 
by His death and resurrection. This announcement further 
comprised the rules of Christian life, and the meaning of 
the principal acts of the Christian cult, baptism and the 
supper. The books of the New Testament proclaim the 
Christian hope and the conditions under which that hope 
may be realised by the believer. Shortly, these books are 
the early catechisms of initiation into the Christian mystery. 
They are, by their very nature, impersonal, and are outside 
time as regards their object, they have in fact, no certain 
author, no certain date. There have been and there will 
be endless discussions on the circumstances of their composi- 
tion, but the one true fact is that they were composed for 
the purpose of Christian instruction and propagation in the 
earliest times, and that their canon and contents were defined, 
in the second half of the second century, to guarantee the 
fixity of Christian doctrine. This is all that we can clearly 
affirm on the subject, and the same can be said, propor- 
tionately, of the Acts of the Apostles, which are a comple- 
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ment of the Gospels, the chief object of which was not to 
relate, according to the most authentic records, the work of 
the first missionaries from the death of Jesus to the coming 
of Paul to Rome; the book was rather inspired by a theo- 
logical and apologetic purpose, in virtue of which the extrava- 
gances of gnosticism were held at bay from the middle of 
the second century onwards, and the idea was established 
of a definite tradition of evangelical teaching, of which the 
Twelve were the representatives, while Paul, one of its most 
active agents, was in full communion of thought and action 
with the ancients of Jerusalem. Obviously these writings, 
though not historical, are no deliberate falsification of his- 
torical reality. But that reality is more or less distant and 
veiled, and has rather to be discovered in the writings and 
re-established as a whole than drawn directly from them. 
To attain true history through the legend of the Christian 
cult is a work of soundings and conjecture. 

As to the Epistles, they all bear the names of an author, 
or have some traditional attribution; but their history is 
not actually better known than that of the evangelical 
books. Marcion, in about 140, is the oldest dated witness 
of a collection of Epistles attributed to the apostle Paul, 
and this collection only contains ten epistles, neither the 
pastoral Epistles nor that to the Hebrews being included. 
We still seek, and shall seek for a long time or for ever, the 
author, the precise date, the place of origin and the des- 
tinataries of this last Epistle. Some think that we can save 
some lines of the pastoral epistles. Even the entire authen- 
ticity of the ten Epistles admitted by Marcion is not 
absolutely guaranteed; the Epistle to the Ephesians is 
more than doubtful and the second to the Thessalonians. 
The two Epistles to the Corinthians are comprised of various 
portions which do not seem to be all attributable to Paul, 
and the same may be said of the Epistle to the Romans. 
All the attributions of the so-called Catholic Epistles are to 
be regarded with caution, if not as fictitious. Here, again, 
we have a collection of documents that served for Christian 
teaching in the early times, and that, at a certain moment, 
were promoted to the dignity of canonical writings. So 
that their real history and historical interpretation are yet 
to be found. For it is mere loss of time and labour to 
endeavour to interpret them as apostolic documents if 
they are not such. 

Of the Apocalypse we may say that it was a manifesta- 
tion of Christian hope in its first fervour ; but, historically 
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speaking, it is a problem. It must, indeed, be an arduous 
one, since a well-known publicist has given us lately, at a 
few years’ distance, two very elegant translations, which 
agree neither as to date nor attribution, nor as to the com- 
position or the interpretation of the book.! 

In truth, the problem of Christian origins remains an 
actual one, because none of those which regard the subject 
of the most ancient documents of Christianity have been 
wholly solved. 


III 


But now we may ask whether this problem be deserving 
of so much attention, and whether those who pursue it 
could not occupy their time more profitably ? It would 
seem that, in our enlightened country, the official repre- 
sentatives of intellectual life scent a “* Jesuitical mancevre ” 
so often as anyone treats of religious questions without hostile 
intent. This is a strangely perverse attitude. For the 
great questions of religion are essentially human questions, 
and there is no great human problem that has not a religious 
aspect. If it is nature that made man it is religion that made 
human nature, and it has never yet been proved that the 
perfection of mankind can be achieved by the successful 
exploitation of “‘an inheritance of collective representa- 
tions”; by ‘“‘common respect and admiration” with no 
specifically religious character.2 Those who speak thus 
forget that respect itself is an essentially religious sentiment, 
and that the above named “inheritance” of mankind, 
which has to be further developed, is itself that eternal 
religion, whose growth has been alongside that of humanity, 
and which will only die first if the human race itself sinks 
into an agony of bestiality before its final disappearance. 

And if religious problems are very definitely human 
problems and concern human progress, the question of 
Christian origins cannot be negligible. Among all the great 
questions of human history there are none that touch us 
more closely. Who shall dare to say that the history of the 
past has no real interest for the present because it possesses 
for us no direct application nor complete truth? Is our 
truth of to-day so complete? History furnishes useful 
lessons even for the material progress of our existence ; 
and, unless we admit of no other progress, we shall be 


1 P. L. Couchoud. 
* Refers to an article by C. Bouglé. “ La Sociologie et la Paix ” in 
Paix par le droit, January, 1981. 
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forced to admit that it furnishes them also for our religious 
and moral as well as our essentially human welfare. Is it 
possible that the observation of the birth of the great human 
movement of Christianity will fail to throw light on those 
interior and spiritual revolutions of humanity that are as 
important as the external and material events of its history ? 
Was not the birth of Christianity, in its own way, an event 
of as great and even greater importance than that of the 
foundation of Rome and its empire ? 

It is true that this problem has had and still has for 
many a confessional importance which is not our concern, 
When the quarrel as to the reform of Catholicism gave rise 
to the Protestant schism there was a furious dispute between 
the innovators and the theological defendants of pontifical 
authority as to the manner of the foundation of the Church 
by Christ. After the question of the papacy came that of 
other dogmas, which, according to Catholicism, were guaran- 
teed by tradition, and which Protestantism uncovered and 
denounced as not comprised in the Biblical revelation ; so 
that eventually, thanks to the general progress of science 
and philosophy, all ancient beliefs, in their most fundamental 
elements, God, religion, revelation, human destiny, became 
matter of discussion. This polemical point of view is not 
ours. Our inquiry is inspired by a moral interest in the 
universal order of mankind, and not by the fortunes of any 
particular sect or doctrine; by our moral attitude towards 
the past of our own humanity, which attitude is condi- 
tioned by a fuller and surer understanding of that past in its 
earliest tendency. 

It is surely not a matter of indifference to be better 
acquainted with the manner of formation of that great 
Christian religion whence our civilisation has sprung. For 
in learning how. that religion was born we learn also how 
those religions perished that it supplanted, and thus we 
learn also how religion itself can be immortal in the religions 
that succeed each other and die. Nothing springs from 
nothing. Christianity was not born of itself, it was formed, 
nourished and fortified by elements which it transfigured 
and absorbed. If it supplanted the religions that preceded 
it in the ancient world it was likewise their heir. Now that 
it has surely passed the age of maturity, and that its deca- 
dence, or venerable age, coincides with a crisis which calls 
for a new order of civilised society, it seems humanly essen- 
tial to our state of imperative evolution that a new ideal 
should inspire a religion in which man may recover moral 
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stability as he is yet painfully endeavouring to recover 
litical and economic stability. 

But it is not our task to prophesy. As the new ideal is 
still undefined we may suppose that its prophet is not yet 
porn. Besides, were he born, he might not be recognised ; 
to judge from past experience it is by the ultimate fortune 
of his message, and after his death, that the true prophet is 
distinguished from the false one, as happened with the 
prophets of the Christian ideal. Under very different and 
yet analogical conditions it will be the same thing for the 
prophets of the new ideal. We, who only scrutinise what 
was, cannot predict their action, we can only prepare the 
minds of others and our own to understand them when 
they come. That is enough to make us feel that we are not 
useless. And, to add a remark which is not altogether 
superfluous, that is enough also to save us—historians of the 
birth of Christianity—from the accusation of desiring to 
dig its grave. We seek rather to be the precursors of its 
renovation. For what counts and what lasts in religion is 
not its external forms, which are necessarily and continually 
variable, but the spirit which gives life to the forms; that 
sense of the divine which guides humanity throughout its 
moral strivings and labour. 


ALFRED LOISY. 











M. LOISY ON THE BIRTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


A REPLY. 
VINCENT TAYLOR, Pu.D., D.D. 


Dr Jacks’ two articles on M. Loisy’s views regarding the 
Origins of Christianity are of uncommon interest by reason 
of their contents and the circumstances in which they have 
appeared. The articles are likely to prove an embarrass- 
ment to the Bishop of Liverpool and his friends, while the 
members of the Convocation of York will feel they were 
amply justified in passing upon Dr Jacks what was vir- 
tually a sentence of excommunication. It is, however, in 
neither of these directions that one should look for an ex- 
planation of the genesis of the two essays; they are the 
fruit of a deep-seated appreciation which Dr Jacks has 
long felt for M. Loisy as a scholar, a literary critic, and a 
martyr; and their appearance at the present moment is 
due to the publication of M. Loisy’s important work, La 
Naissance du Christianisme. 

Dr Jacks is concerned at the slowness of British scholar- 
ship to take M. Loisy seriously. What would happen, he 
wonders, if the public began demanding that M. Loisy’s 
opinions should be heard on the wireless? ‘“‘ How few 
church-going people,”’ he remarks, “‘ are acquainted with 
M. Loisy’s reasons for regarding the editor of the Book of 
Acts as an unscrupulous forger or are able to form an inde- 
pendent opinion on their validity.” 

This is not the first time that Dr Jacks has expressed 
these fears. In the Hrspert Journau of July, 1925 he 
observed that it was only a question of a few years before 
Loisy’s work would become well known in England and 
America, with especially disastrous consequences for those 
who desire ‘a creed in harmony with modern thought.” 
Nine years is a short time, and it remains to be seen if Dr 
Jacks’ prophecy will be fulfilled. Meantime, it must not 
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be supposed that the opinions of M. Loisy have been left 
unchallenged. No doubt Loisy himself has been neglected, 
but the positions taken up by him have been examined 
again and again in the writings of B. S. Easton, A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, J. M. Creed, C. Anderson Scott, W. F. Howard, 
T. W. Manson, and others. In this connection I may perhaps 
be permitted to refer to an article of my own on “The 
Alleged Neglect of M. Loisy,” which appeared in the 
HisBerT JOURNAL of April, 1926, and in which his main 
positions were subjected to a detailed examination. It 
cannot be said, then, that the case against M. Loisy’s views 
has gone by default. Nevertheless, in consequence of the 
interest of Dr Jacks’ articles, it may be well to consider 
afresh whether M. Loisy really has made a convincing con- 
tribution to the intricate problems which are connected 
with the Teaching of Jesus and the Birth of Christianity. 


I 


In commending the views of M. Loisy, Dr Jacks speaks 
of “the balance of his judgment and the patience of his 
scholarship.”” There can be no doubt at all that M. Loisy 
possesses these qualities; his Mandéisme is itself a clear 
proof of this. It does not follow, however, that these excel- 
lent characteristics will be revealed when he takes up more 
directly the study of Christian Origins; and, in view of the 
importance of what might happen “if the public . . . began 
demanding that M. Loisy’s opinions should be heard on the 
wireless,” it is desirable to subject his La Naissance to a 
close examination. As a candidate for the consideration of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, M. Loisy should 
obviously be given an audition. 

In La Naissance du Christianisme M. Loisy stands pretty 
much where he stood a quarter of a century ago when he 
expounded the extreme eschatological view of the teaching 
and mission of Jesus; but, although in the meantime much 
has been written on this question, and many modifications 
of its full rigour are visible in the presentations of those who 
adopt it, there are no indications in his new work that he 
has reviewed the problem afresh or has given his attention 
to the difficulties which it raises. R. Bultmann cannot 
justly be accused of looking at the question of Christian 
Origins through “‘ stained glass,” but his view of the message 
Jesus ge is in important respects very different 
from that of Loisy. Bultmann is convinced that Jesus 
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appeared as an eschatological preacher, but he is no less 
sure that He taught as a rabbi, and he does not fail to point 
out striking differences which existed between current views 
of the Kingdom of God and those held by Jesus Himself. 
He contrasts, for example, such dramatic pictures of the 
inbreaking of the Kingdom as we find in 4 Ezra with a 
passage like Luke xvii. 20f (“The Kingdom of God is 
within you ’’), and insists that for Jesus the Coming of the 
Kingdom is an Event which places before men the necessity 
of making a moral decision whether or not they will obey 
God’s Will. For Loisy, however, the expectation of Jesus 
is practically identical with the common hopes of Jewish 
Apocalyptic. In Bultmann’s discussion His message has a 
note of individuality; in La Naissance it does not differ 
appreciably from that of John the Baptist. So much, 
indeed, is this the case that, in describing Loisy’s views, 
Dr Jacks says that the message of Jesus differed only from 
that of His prophetic predecessors “by announcing as 
imminent an Event to which they had assigned no date or 
an uncertain one.” 

There can be no doubt that a scientific attempt to 
describe the message of Jesus must give first place to His 
expectation of the Reign of God; but it by no means follows 
that His expectation coincided with popular hopes. The 
Gospels show that He modified the current eschatological 
expectation, as He transformed almost everything He bor. 
rowed from Old Testament teaching. M. Loisy does not 
allow for this; he treats the modifications as later Christian 
adaptations. Dr Jacks well illustrates this method when 
he traces Luke xvii. 21 to the later belief which identified 
the Kingdom with the Church. ‘ As such the Kingdom was 
already come and the saying was passed round, ‘ verily the 
kingdom of God is among us.’”’ This is exactly in line with 
Loisy’s critical procedure as a whole: and the result is an 
undue simplification of the problem which paves the way 
for his sceptical conclusions. 

It is a fundamental distrust of these methods which 
accounts for the neglect of Loisy’s work in this country. 
Without questioning his intellectual honesty, it is widely 
felt that he writes with a bias against historical Christianity : 
and, in view of the treatment he has received at the hands 
of the Roman Church, it would not be remarkable if this 
were the case. Dr Jacks, however, never allows for this 
possibility. He is severe on Churchmen who write “ under 
1 Jesus, p. 89f. 
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the sound of church bells,” on critics with “ clerical affilia- 
tions,’ and on scholars who see things “ through stained 
glass”; but nowhere does he estimate the disturbing 
possibilities of thinking amid the thunders of the Vatican. 
Presumably “balance of judgment” and “ patience of 
scholarship ” are possible under the blackest frowns of 
Rome, but the tinkling of bells lays on scholars the spells 
of credulous fancy. 

Whether the judgement just expressed is sound can be 
seen only by examining further Loisy’s treatment of the 
Sources on which alone an opinion concerning Christian 
Origins can be based ; and this is the more desirable inas- 
much as Loisy has devoted a long and important chapter to 
this theme in La Naissance. 


II 


It is not possible here, for reasons of space, to discuss 
Loisy’s critical treatment of the New Testament Epistles, 
the Apocalypse, and the early Christian non-Canonical 
Literature : attention must be directed rather to his dis- 
cussion of the Acts of the Apostles and the Gospels. 

As Dr Jacks reminds us, in the Acts Loisy distinguishes 
between Luke’s original work and the treatment it has 
received at the hands of an unscrupulous second-century 
compiler who deliberately tampered with his source and 
produced the official, but entirely unreliable, writing which 
we now know. This hypothesis is not based on manuscript 
evidence, but entirely upon what seem to Loisy to be the 
confused and contradictory data within the work itself. 
So far as I know, very few, beyond P. L. Couchoud, R. Stahl, 
and Dr Jacks, have been convinced of the justice of this 
analysis. In Vol. V. of The Beginnings of Christianity, 
which is the most recent and the fullest discussion of the 
problems of the Acts, only passing allusions are made to 
Loisy’s hypothesis, and this is the more remarkable because 
Dr Kirsopp Lake shares many of Loisy’s views as to the 
nature and history of the early Church. Referring to Loisy’s 
views, he speaks of “‘a fundamental difference as to the 
literary history of Acts” between Loisy and himself, and 
says that there seems so clear a line of development running 
through the earlier chapters that it is hard to ascribe any of 


1 The complete sentence is: “There is a fundamental difference 
between us as to the literary history of Acts but only, as it were, accidental 
differences as to the nature and history of the early Church,” op. cit., p. 6. 
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them to an interpolator. Of Acts i-v. he says that “it 
might just as well be the work of Luke as of a later editor,” 
and that ‘“ whatever we may ourselves think about the 
matter, there is nothing in these chapters which would have 
appeared improbable to an early Christian ” (op. cit., p. 6f), 
This opinion, from one whose sympathy with Loisy’s posi- 
tion might be thought as likely as any, is a sufficient indica- 
tion that more conservative scholars are not far wrong 
when they speak of so many of Loisy’s critical views as 
“wildly subjective.” 1 One cannot altogether object to 
the description of Acts as an “ official writing,” in the light 
of Acts xv., but the phrase is misleading, unless it is com- 
bined with a just appreciation of the good historical sources 
used by the author, not only in the “* We-sections,”’ but also 
in many parts of Acts i.-xiv. 

The more important question, however, is Loisy’s estimate 
of the historical value of the Gospels, and to this I now turn, 

We must renounce the hope of finding much solid ground 
if Loisy’s ‘‘ distillation-hypothesis ”’ is true to the extent to 
which he carries it. To the broad thesis that in the Gospels 
historical elements are fused, or held in solution, with an 
active element of devotion and faith, exception cannot justly 
be taken ; for the Gospels undoubtedly came into existence 
in believing communities, and, without a supernatural 
protection which there is no reason to assume, they could 
not escape being coloured by the faith and hope of primitive 
Christianity. The relevant questions are whether devotion 
and faith were the ‘‘ more active element,” the extent to 
which they were operative, and whether the original facts 
were not such as to elicit them. 

It is reasonable to expect that Loisy would discuss in 
some detail the question of the degree to which the solvent 
of faith has affected the records; but, in point of fact, he 
does not do so. No account of the different forms in which 
the hypothesis might be framed is suggested; on the 
contrary, the most extreme form of it, favourable to his 
position, is silently assumed. And yet a little reflection is 
enough to show that several forms of the hypothesis are 
possible. (1) The record of the original facts might be sub- 
stantially historical, the effects of faith appearing primarily 
in the selection of narratives, the phrasing of sayings, and 
the introduction of edifying phrases and of religious ter- 

1 It is only fair to say that Loisy has brought precisely this charge 


against Harnack and his school, but, of course, this is not an adequate 
defence. 
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minology. (2) A still more active process of selection might 
have been operative, accompanied by the effort to translate 
the words of Jesus into the thought and idiom of a later 
time. (8) The original facts might be completely distorted ; 
incidents might have been staged by a free effort of the 
creative imagination and sayings attributed to Jesus, in 
full accord with later beliefs, but with little or no connec- 
tion with anything He ever said. In any one of these senses 
it would be possible to describe the Gospels as “ cult-docu- 
ments,” but, obviously, the historical implications would be 
very different. In view of this, we have a right to expect a 
critic like M. Loisy to define his terms ; to say if he accepts 
(1) or (2), and, if not, why not; and, if he prefers (3), to 
explain, with a patient regard for detail, why he takes this 
view. These are not unreasonable expectations, but to 
expect any fulfilment of them at the hands of M. Loisy is 
only to court disappointment. All that we get are vocifera- 
tions. The Gospels, we are assured are 


“liturgical catechisms containing the cult-legend of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; they announce no other content 
and claim no other quality. . . . One cannot pretend 
that, behind all this work of faith, the real traits of 
Jesus, his own doings, and the exact circumstances of 
his preaching and death, are to be recognised clearly 
cut. What the historian here comes into direct contact 
with is the faith of the first generations and the intensity 
of their devotion to Jesus the Saviour ” (p. 8). 


Why we cannot suppose that the Gospels preserve a 
substantially correct record is not discussed, and quite a 
number of detailed arguments to the contrary, which have 
appeared in recent years, are ignored. No consideration is 
given to a patient examination like that of Professor B. S. 
Easton who in his Gospel before the Gospels compares the 
sayings of Jesus with later beliefs, as we should expect a 
scientific investigator to do, and shows by detailed proof 
that ‘‘ where beliefs of the Synoptic period can be dis- 
tinguished with certainty from the teachings of Jesus, we 
find the former most scantily supported by sayings placed 
in his mouth.” Professor Easton seems justified in conclud- 
ing that “‘ the primary historic value of the Synoptists is 
not for their own age but for the tradition of the teachings 
of Jesus ” (op. cit., p. 109). 

Loisy does not direct his attention to the recent affirma- 
tions of a number of German critics that the Passion- 
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narrative rests on an early continuous account, to the 
opinions of a historian like Eduard Meyer on the historical 
value of many of Mark’s stories, to the contention of K. L, 
Schmidt that “in its full extent the Passion Story will have 
been publicly read in religious worship as a lectio continua,” 
or to the arguments of M. Dibelius that the interests of 
edification, primitive theology, and apology combined to 
make it necessary to narrate the story of how Jesus came to 
his Cross. He does not tell us why, if the Passion Story is 
a cult-legend, Jesus is so silent in the narratives, and why 
creative faith missed the opportunity to make Him the mouth- 
piece of its views. He also passes lightly over the difficulties 
which meet us in Mark if we are to think of this Gospel as 
an untrustworthy compilation. These are a few of the 
points on which we might expect M. Loisy to dilate, since 
they are some of the difficulties which beset his position. 
But this is not M. Loisy’s way: he prefers to be emphatic, 
“The contents of our Gospels.” he assures us, “‘ are rather 
the elements of the primitive Christian catechesis than 
instruction really given by Jesus in Galilee or Jerusalem, 
and it is unnecessary to prove that the mystical gnosis of 
the Fourth Gospel was entirely foreign to him” (p. 89). 
This is not argument. The idea appears to be that if a 
thing is said often enough, it is true. 

In support of Loisy’s views Dr Jacks adds an argument 
which, I think, is new. He questions the well-known state- 
ment that “‘ Jesus was above the heads of his reporters,” 
and says : 


“* The followers of the new religion were by no means 
confined to the ignorant or the unintelligent ; gifted 
converts were not uncommon, and the case of St. Paul, 
or of the author of the Fourth Gospel, shows Cm 
that one of its chief effects upon the minds of that hig 
order was an immense quickening of creative originality, 
both moral and spiritual.” 


I very much doubt if this argument can stand. St. Paul 
reminds the Corinthians that “not many wise after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called,” and 
that ‘“‘ God chose the foolish things of the world that he 
might put to shame them that are wise” (I. Cor. i. 26f); 
and, as bearing upon Dr Jacks’ interesting suggestion, these 
words are discouraging. His reference to the Fourth Evan- 
gelist is to the point only if that writer freely invented 
sayings of Jesus; but while this is the easy assumption of 
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writers of the school of Loisy, it has not commended itself 
to the main body of New Testament scholars in Great 
Britain; for if few of them think that the Johannine 
sayings are verbatim utterances, most of them, with varie- 
ties of formulation, believe that an ultimate source of these 
sayings is a tradition of actual words of Jesus. The reference 
to St. Paul is unfortunate ; for one of the things St. Paul 
did not do was to make Jesus “ the speaker of original or 
exalted sayings appropriate to the divine character assigned 
him.” Nor does that other genius of early Christianity, the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, do anything of the 
kind. In other words, the outstanding men in primitive 
Christianity of whom we know, do not make Jesus the 
mouthpiece of appropriate sayings; and, therefore, in 
default of information, it is necessary to associate activity 
of the kind suggested with people of whom we know nothing, 
even under an alias. It is rash to suggest, as Dr Jacks does, 
that many of the sayings of Jesus are really counsels of the 
Risen Christ to those who believed themselves guided by 
His spirit as to what they should say “in that hour”; 
for Luke xii. 12 and similar passages refer to testimonies 
borne in times of persecution, not to the birth of Jesus- 
sayings. Still less helpful is his reference to the Group 
Movement ; for while remarkable examples of “‘ guidance ” 
have been alleged, there does not exist, up to date, any 
illustration of that ‘ quickening of creative originality ” 
capable of producing sayings of Jesus. As for the simple 
loughman, Robert Burns, there is not the slightest analogy 

tween the pledges of his genius and, let us say, the Sermon 
on the Mount. And even so the illustrations all fail at the 
crucial point ; for what is wanted is some indication of the 
way in which inspired believers could suppose their “ revela- 
tions ’” to be utterances of the historic Jesus spoken in Galilee 
or Jerusalem. 

It is the merit of these suggestions that they supply 
the arguments wanting in Loisy’s discussions, the absence 
of which leaves on his critical work the stigma of excessive 
subjectivity. 


III 


Those who do not share Dr Jacks’ estimate of the value 
of Loisy’s criticism are often inclined to suppose that it is 
enough to contest his treatment of the Sources, especially 
the Gospels and the Acts. This view, however, is mistaken : 
it is of essential importance to consider his explanation of 
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Christian Origins on the assumption of his estimate of the 
historic Jesus. Is it possible, on the basis of his results, to 
account for the birth of Christianity ? 

In order to discuss this question it is necessary to sum. 
marise Loisy’s view of the person and career of Jesus. 

The picture of Jesus, as Loisy sees him, is purely human; 
it is exceedingly bare, and it can hardly be said to possess 
the characteristics of greatness. Jesus was a travelling 
preacher and exorcist, a Galilean innovator, a prophet and 
herald of the Kingdom of God. Born somewhere in Galilee, 
He at length began His mission about a.p. 28 or 29, after 
being attached for a time to the sect of John the Baptist, 
Of His teaching we know little or nothing, but the most 
certain element in His message is that He came with the 
exhortation: ‘‘ Repent, for the Reign of God is at hand.” 
He had no desire to found a religion ; His purpose was 
rather to announce 


“the end of the present age, the end of Satan’s reign, 
and of the powers set up by him, the advent of God, 
the reign of the just, the resurrection of the dead, and 
the grand judgment which was to exterminate all the 
wicked and sweep them from the face of the earth” 


(p. 92). 


The highest point in Loisy’s portraiture is the statement 
that Jesus did not offer Himself to His contemporaries asa 
sage or a moralist, or as a prophet pure and simple, but as 
One sent from God Who claims, in relation to the Kingdon, 
the position of Grand Ambassador (grand Envoyé). Eva 
this description, however, is limited by the observation that 
Zoroaster, the Buddha, Mani, and Muhammad have put 
forward similar pretensions (p. 97). Jesus was not the 
Messiah, nor did he call Himself “‘ the Son of Man”; He 
was the Messiah to be, the Messiah presumptive. His 
journey to Jerusalem was one of unclouded hope in the 
coming of the Kingdom ; neither in Jewish tradition, nor in 
His own message, had He any motive to think of His death 
as a necessary condition of the great Event (p..100). “‘ He 
arrived at Jerusalem, confident in the power of God, in 
the certitude of the ancient promises, in the urgency of 
divine intervention for the establishment of the reign 
of justice’ (p. 100). Condemned in the end by Pilate 
as politically dangerous, He died in torment upon the cross 
with scarcely any other witnesses than His executioners 


(p. 111). 
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This, I think, is a fair summary of Loisy’s account of the 
historical Jesus, expressed substantially in his own words, 
though without that charm of language which makes his 
books such a delight to read. It is not my present purpose 
to contest this representation or to argue that it is an abstrac- 
tion, possible only by a rigid application of the critical 
principles already described. All that I desire to do is to 
chronicle the account, because it is only with this historical 
construction in mind that one can do justice to his explana- 
tion of the birth of Christianity. 

Dr Jacks lays an unerring finger on the decisive question 
when he asks : 


‘“* By the working of what forces, inner and outer, 
were these simple men (the first disciples) persuaded 
beyond all gainsaying that the youthful prophet who 
had led them to Jerusalem on an adventure so disas- 
trous, and himself so swiftly come to an ignominious 
end, was now exalted to heaven as the immortal 
Christ ? ” 


Unquestionably, this is, as he says, “‘ the most difficult of 
all the corners the historian of primitive Christianity has to 
turn,” since, once the turning is made, the first stage has 
been covered of ‘‘ a journey whose end is the Creed of Nicaea 
and the Catholic Church.” 

Dr Jacks has given so good and so full an account of 
Loisy’s theory that it is necessary only to call the main 

ints to mind. “It is the inner work of faith,” says 

. Loisy, “‘ which raised Jesus for those who from the first 
had believed in him” (p. 120). ‘‘ Everything,” he says, 
“is possible to the enthusiasm of faith.” This faith he 
describes as “ nothing else than an effort of the whole mind, 
imagination, intelligence and will to break through the 
framework of natural conditions, apparently inescapable, 
by which our existence seems mechanically determined.” 
The saving word here is the word “‘ intelligence,” but Loisy 
expressly limits the work of reason to a later stage, when the 
Gospel was carried to Gentiles, and it was necessary “ to 
prove the Resurrection by peremptory arguments,” to 
invent the story of the Empty Tomb, and to materialise the 
visions of the Risen Christ. The belief, as he sees it, was 
something which arose “spontaneously.” In virtue of 
their antecedent faith, the disciples found it impossible to 
picture Jesus destroyed by death; they believed Him risen 
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because otherwise they could not have believed Him alive 
(cf. p. 122). These are “ hard sayings’ for anyone with a 
sceptical mind; unless, of course, there was much more in 
the person of Jesus than Loisy finds. But, as we have seen, 
for Loisy, Jesus is not more than a Galilean preacher who 
announced hopes which proved delusive; He is “ l’infor. 
tuné prophéte, dont l’espérance avait regu des événements 
un si complet et si cruel démenti ” (p. 118). In consequence, 
the kind of faith he describes is not more than a kind of 
blind credulity ; it is the sort of faith which might have 
been vested, but for some reason was not, in Judas of 
Galilee, or Theudas,? or “ the Egyptian ” of whom Acts xxi, 
38 speaks. For examples of this faith one must not go to 
the New Testament, but rather to the fanatical devotion 
which gathers round the figure of a Mahdi. And that we 
are doing M. Loisy no injustice in saying this is shown by 
his“own observation that “ those only will be astonished that 
faith could have wrought such a miracle who do not know 
what religious faith is and what it can accomplish in a group 
of enthusiasts who are fairly in its power.” “ Faith procures 
for itself, unconsciously, all the illusions which are neces- 
sary to its conservation and to its progress” (p. 123). Of 
course, if these observations were really to the point in the 
case of Christianity, we ought to be able to contemplate 
analogous examples. But these are difficult to find. The 
nearest example is the case of John the Baptist, who fors 
time was supposed to have risen from the dead (ef. Mark vi. 
14; viii. 28); but the swift decline of this popular specula- 
tion renders it unsuitable as an illustration of Loisy’s hypo- 
thesis. 

The statement that “faith procures for itself, uncon- 
sciously, all the illusions which are necessary to its conserva- 
tion and to its progress ” is cynicism, unless it is understood 
as an epigram to be taken along with that healthy Pauline 
principle: ‘‘ We can do nothing against the truth, but for 
the truth ” (II. Cor. xiii. 8). The latter, however, is a prin- 
ciple for which M. Loisy has little use in his account of the 
beginnings of Christianity. Stated a little crudely, his theory 
is that Christianity began with a deluded prophet and his 
credulous disciples, and that Nicsea and the Catholic Church 
are the inevitable results of an initial blunder. Loisy would 
not put things quite like that; but this is the inference we 
must draw for ourselves if his account of the birth of Chris 


1 Acts, v. 87. 
2 Acts, v. 86. 
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iianity is correct. He himself prefers to say that the faith of 
ihe disciples was ‘‘ too strong either to yield to inner doubts 
or to accept the refutation given to it by the ignominy of 
the cross” (p. 123). This is certainly a more pleasing form 
if the hypothesis than the “‘ paraphrase ”’ suggested above, 
hut the two statements really mean the same thing, and it is 
the harsher form which reveals what is involved. If it is 
tue we must, of course, accept it, but we shall require 
arguments of a more solid character than those we have noted 
as yet. 

Miley’ account of the reflections of the first disciples 
does not ring true to the historical situation ; they recover 
much too easily from ‘“‘the scandal of the cross.” He 
pictures them reasoning that, since the just must rise for the 
Kingdom, Jesus “‘ prophet and founder of the Kingdom ” 
might be expected to rise before them ; that God had carried 
Him away into His Presence, instead of leaving Him in the 
abode of death ; that He would not abandon Him, and Jesus 
would come, immortal and glorious, with the Kingdom 
(p. 121).2 All this is rather subtle if Christianity was “ une 
religion de petites gens, non de doctes ni de théologiens 
dogmatisants ou de réveurs contemplatifs” (p. 14). But, 
apart from this, are these reflections in the least likely to have 
been entertained if Jesus was the figure Loisy supposes him 
tohave been? ‘* Predestined founder ” (instaurateur) is a 
new note in the description, for until now Jesus has been no 
more than the Herald of the Kingdom and the Messiah to be. 
Indeed, Loisy has already denied that Jesus went to Jeru- 
salem to procure the accomplishment of the Divine Will ?; 
He journeyed in fervent expectation of the Divine inter- 
vention. When, therefore, the promised intervention did 
not take place, and the prophet perished in the torments of 
crucifixion, what ground had the disciples for radiant hopes, 
capable of yielding dreams, and of giving rise to apparitions of 


1 “Si tous les justes devaient ressusciter pour le royaume, pourquoi 
Jésus, prophéte et, instaurateur prédestiné du royaume, ne serait-il pas 
ressuscité avant eux, comme ils devaient bientét ressusciter? Puisque 
Dieu devait l’envoyer avec le royaume, ne |’avait-il pas ravi d’abord 
— de lui, au lieu de le laisser au séjour des morts? . . . Dieu ne 
abandonnerait pas, et Jésus viendrait, immortel et glorieux, avec le 
royaume,”’ 

* “Les Evangiles nous le représentent pleinement conscient des 
desseins providentiels et s’en allant 4 Jérusalem pour y procurer l’accom- 
plissement des volontés divines et des anciennes prophéties: conception 
systématique et apologétique, dont presque rien n’est 4 retenir pour la 
Psychologie de Jésus ”’ (p. 99). 


Vou. XXXIII. No. 1. 2 
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Jesus as the conqueror of death?! Their attitude mug 
have been that described in Luke xxiv. 21: “* We hoped thg 
it was he which should redeem Israel,” * and an attitude of 
this kind is too sober for self-deception. 

For these reasons, and apart from the emphatic testimo 
of St Paul in I. Cor. xv. 1-8, I find it impossible to beliey: 
that it was a vision of Peter which led others—‘ ces humble 
gens, dans la simplicité de leur coeur ’—to share his confideng 
in the Risen Jesus, so that they too enjoyed “ fugitive 
visions, almost dreams, possibly dreams ” which “ suffice] 
at first to nourish and consolidate this faith ” (p. 181), h 
addition to the objections already urged, this is a view which 
can be carried through only by representing Peter as “ the 
strong man of the company” and, in consequence, by 
rejecting the story of the “‘ Denial.”’* It does not strengthen 
a theory which already outruns the bounds of historical 
probability. 

IV 


In the words of Dr Jacks, “‘ we have now followed \, 
Loisy round that difficult bend in the road which marks th 
transition from Jesus on earth to Christ in heaven—the first 
stage of a journey whose end is the Creed of Nicsea and th 
Catholic Church.” It is not certain, however, if M. Loisy 
has the same just appreciation of the importance of the 
“bend.” La Naissance du Christianisme is an extensive 
work of some four hundred and fifty pages, and we should 
naturally expect that a considerable section would bk 
devoted to the discussion of this stage. But this is not the 


1 Dr Jacks’ illustration of men seeking a “‘ new social order ”’ who ar 
dispersed by mounted police and subsequently, after the jailing of ther 
leader, pluck up their spirits as they listen to their “‘ strong man,” is m0 
real parallel to “ the condition of the Galilean fugitives ” (H.J., 

p. 501 f). The weaker brethren do pluck up their spirits, but they do not 
believe their lost leader to have risen from the dead. As a matter of fact, 
he is, presumably, still in jail ! 

2 Loisy, it should be said, dismisses the tradition peculiar to Luke s 
“ fiction légendaire et construction mythique” (p. 55). He dismiss 
Mark xvi. 1-8 with the observation: “ Jamais plus enfantine fiction 1s 
trouvé plus de créance ” (p. 115). The word “ fiction ” has for him the 
finality of high explosive. 

8 Loisy overcomes the difficulty by describing the Denial as one o 
“* the fictions invented to belittle an Apostle who was the great authority 
of Judaising Christianity ” (p. 127). With this opinion it is interesting 
to compare that of Eduard Meyer concerning the Denial and its Prophecy 
by Jesus : “ It is unthinkable that they were handed down from some othet 
side (than Peter’s) or were invented in order to place him in a bad light,’ 
Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentums, I., p. 149. 
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ase. After describing the Sources and the Gospel of Jesus 


that in the first hundred pages, about twenty pages (pp. 112-182) 


are allotted to the “‘ bend,” and henceforward, after describ- 
ing the primitive conditions, the rest of the book is devoted 


NY to the gently ascending path which ends, as Dr Jacks says, 


with the Catholic Church. In view of this and of the character 
of the theory, it is doubtful if the idea of a turning movement 
is not too dignified a metaphor to describe M. Loisy’s opera- 
tin. In the full account which Dr Jacks has given of his 
theory, and the numerous passages from La Naissance which 
he has translated, readers of the HisBERT JOURNAL have 
abundant material for forming a conclusion. Speaking for 
myself, I can only say that M. Loisy seems to me to slip 
round the corner : the “ difficult bend in the road ”’ still faces 
the historian of primitive Christianity. 

The moral suggested by Loisy’s attempt to describe the 
birth of Christianity is that, if the process is to be carried 
through as supremely the work of faith, a much richer and 
fuller picture of Jesus than his is necessary. Faith needs a 
worthy resting-place if it is to accomplish its work. This is 
the dilemma before which criticism stands, and has always 
stood, namely that, either it must reckon with the possi- 
bility of a more than human Jesus, or renounce its task as 
impossible of achievement. That is the reason why ration- 
alistic critics have been compelled to speak of Jesus as “ the 
greatest man who ever lived,” as “ the leader of mankind in 
its march through the ages,” or as “‘ the one immeasurably 
great man.” Dr Jacks justly protests against the use of such 
epithets by rationalists, and is entirely right in suggesting 
that they are “* only returning by an indirect and roundabout 
way to the conclusion of the Gospel reporters who frankly 
reported him divine.” Whether he is also right in further 
suggesting that it may be “ another instance of that very 
common phenomenon—a new belief haunted by the ghost 
of an old one,” is another matter. In any case the habit is 
significant. Loisy, he reminds us, does not use such terms. 
This is true; but one can only say of the inevitable result 
what he himself says of the hypothesis which denies that 
Jesus ever existed : “‘ it simplifies unduly the problem of the 
frst Christian Origins, which it obscures instead of elucidat- 


ing.” 1 But if this is so, it would seem that we need a Jesus 


_} “L’hypothése mythique simplifie indiment le probléme des premiéres 
origines chrétiennes, qu’elle obscurcit au lieu de |’éclaircir” (p. 7). On 
p. 6 he writes: “‘ Ces hypothéses ont le défaut commun d’étre construites 
en lair et de n’expliquer pas la naissance du christianisme.” 
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appreciably nearer the Jesus of the Gospels, if we are ty 
account for the Birth of Christianity. We ought, therefore, 
not to be angry if M. Loisy writes things which deeply wound 
Christian sentiment ; we ought rather to be grateful for a 
investigation which leads to such a healthy, though unex. 
pected, conclusion. 

In this article I have avoided the rancour of doctrinal 
discussion ; for, on the one hand, it is to Dr Jacks that, ip 
the HisBERT JOURNAL, we owe the freest forum for int¢. 
lectual debate in the world; and, on the other hand, on 
must always admire the fidelity of M. Loisy to truth, as he 
sees it, against the oppression of the strongest ecclesiastical 
corporation in Christendom. There is, however, anothe 
reason why controversial passion would be out of place: in 
the sense in which they use the word, both Dr Jacks and i, 
Loisy are men of faith; it is only because of this that they 
are able to assign such a large place to faith in the genesis of 
Christianity. When Christian apologists take the Christ of 
the Synoptic Gospels as the starting-point for a legitimate 
development which reaches its culmination in the Nicene 
Creed and the Catholic Church, they are obviously makin 
considerable demands on the power of faith. But, after all 
what are these demands compared with those of Dr Jacks 
and M. Loisy ? These writers begin with a Jesus who isa 
deluded prophet, who, in M. Loisy’s presentation, has not 
even the qualities of greatness, and they ascribe to Christian 
devotion the power to transform the obscure Gallilea 
prophet into the Lord of the Kingdom and finally into the 
Christ adored by the Catholic Church. What but the faith 
which moves mountains is capable of such a conception! 
Once the awkward corner is turned—and, of course, it is only 
a question of turning the corner !—they see no obstacles 
which prevent the development from reaching its triumphant 
goal. What is this but the spirit which says, Credo quia 
ampossibile ? The truth is, there should be no thought of 
excommunicating those who possess such faith; they deserve 
rather to be canonised and to have their effigies placed in the 
vacant niches of some Cathedral. 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 


Westey CoLLEGE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 
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WHY GOD BECAME MAN.’ 


H. B. ALEXANDER, 
Professor of Philosophy in Scripps College, California. 


I. 


Cur deus homo . . . Wherefore was God become man? 
What can be the birth and the meaning of that desperate 
fantasy of the human spirit which has caused men, even from 
out the early twilights of their humanity, to figure as some- 
how necessary to their salvation a descent into flesh of the 
high divinity, a mission and a passion, a sacrifice and a 
sacrament, and out of it all a cleansed and re-inspired human 
life, transfigured, glorified, guiding on unto some supernal 
ascension of our nature? Back into our quivering human 
past, up from the depths and the mires of it, we can read and 
recall the fantastic fact: embodiments and blood-feasts ; 
the innocent victim caught trembling in the briars of the 
wilderness to become the vicarious offering ; the scape-soul 
bearing blackly the weight of human sin ; the madness, half 
shudder and half exaltation, of the throngs of devotees 
calling “‘ Crucify ! crucify !’’ out of some blind hope that 
release from their own evil would issue from the torn wounds 
—and that it should be God’s body that man should so 
mutilate and sacramentally devour! The thing is incredible : 
it is outside the pale of possibility ; no animal appetite, no 
nightmare of physical famine can account for it; it is 
nowhere like the brutalities of a carnivorous nature, flesh 
consuming flesh that flesh may live ; nor is it remotely con- 
formed to any image of man’s reasoning or practical nature. 
And yet it is fact : out of some dim impulsion of being, some 


1 For an account of the historical process by which the Doctrine of 
the Incarnation gradually acquired the central position in Christian 
theology the reader is referred to the article in the H1sBERT JOURNAL 
for July, 1984, “‘ M. Loisy on the Birth of Christianity.” —Eprror. 
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miasma of imagination, men have demanded and demanded 
again that the divine sacrifice must be made, that God must 
be born man, must suffer as man, must perish sacrificially, 
and must rise again into a purified and more than human life, 
thither upbearing the suffering hosts of all humanity. 

The strangeness of it is more than a mere unruliness of 
history. We are well enough aware that events do not occur 
with any comfortable conformity to the rules of accepted 
reason ; the patterns of human happenings are not those of 
rational theory, and among them all least to be accounted 
for are those which demark the beliefs of men, and the 
practices which show us what in our beliefs is most deeply 
earnest. Indeed, it is entirely clear that much that is most 
painstaking and rigid in human reasoning is in fact actuated 
by a very central determination, not at all consciously 
understood, to justify to our own rational natures convictions 
which we will not surrender, cost what may. As men we 
are born into faiths which in no wise conform with the models 
of thought we set for ourselves as reasoning beings ; and as 
living men, subject to the experience of a world with which 
we participantly react, we find in our histories strangenesses 
alike of instinct and conduct which fit into no frame of 
logical understanding—for which, in brief, there is no science, 
That we strenuously and a bit pathetically strive to adjust 
reason to conviction, and by science to save our faiths, is 
testimony at once to the honesty of our thought and the 
power of our faith: perhaps also to the intensity of a con- 
science which demands harmony in all our understandings 
and not less to the radical and cleft sense of the conflict which 
lies between what we can rationally grasp and what we 
instinctively must believe. 

The struggles of theology with the mysteries of faith give 
example. No. work of human intellect is more stringent or 
more disciplined than are those edifices of thought which 
form, all said, the mind’s apologies for the soul’s beliefs, or, 
as we should honestly add, for those experiences of life which 
have impressed beliefs into the soul’s fibre and have taken 
outward form as the spiritual history of mankind. For we 
must not forget that theology deals with fact in as strict a 
sense as does any science. That this fact belongs to the range 
of the logically anomalous, that it does not conform to the 
erected canons of the natural and mathematical sciences, all 
this is of minor issue. What counts is that the fact is here 
and is as directly written into the substance of history as can 
be any phenomenon of sense or any habilitation of number. 
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Men’s beliefs are no mere accidental gloss upon creation. In 
a dual sense they are symptoms of reality—first, in that they 
take on their fantastic forms as inevitably and as unaccount- 
ably as the fish assume their jewelled hues or the flowers 
their ephemeral and delicate motleys; and second, that the 
forces which stamp them are of no invention save the world’s ; 
experience binds them into life; it is of no ease to exclaim 
against their hauntings with denial; the ghosts will not be 
laid. 

It is thus with the Incarnation. However fancy may 
have clothed the experience, it is none the less vivid that 
men have felt themselves, out from the immemorial, in a 
bodily sense dissatisfied and incomplete and capable of a 
more refined and purer and nobler being. The human body 
could be seized by God, they have felt, and, inspired by the 
divine breath and power, it could be transformed and trans- 
figured, new-born into a more gifted and godlike life or 
perchance restored to an innocence and beauty which it had 
tragically lost in some fateful Eden. The myths and the 
glamours are many: possessions, obsessions, raptures, 
enthusiasms, karmic embodiments, theophanies, and more 
than all the visions of virgin-born Saviours come into the 
world to breathe the air that men breathe, walk their daily 
walks, to suffer with and for men, and vicariously to die for 
their purification. It is like the phantasmagoria of a mystic 
revelation to perceive, down through the course of Time, the 
processional of those bringers of loveliness and healers of the 
spirit that have left behind them the tense conviction that 
their passage was more than an accident of mortality, that 
they were indeed hither sent of God. This is not alone a 
Christian thing, for of Osiris it was sung in the Egyptian 
mornings of history, and of Orpheus with the wistful beauty 
which takes possession of all things Grecian, and of Mithras 
who should conquer through suffering as every hero must, 
and elsewhere in the world of the pilgrim incarnations of the 
Buddha, and of Krishna, and of the weeping yet blessed 
Quatzalcoatl whose suffering footprints were seared into the 
rock ere he was wafted away to his mystic Tlapallan, as in 
another Ascension. These are only examples, out of the 
multitudes of gods become men, but they are examples more 
than commonly instructive, for each of them is certainly or 
credibly the visionary memory of an actual man, once 
historical, and of a man who inspired and uplifted his fellows, 
and seemed to them more than of their own flesh, wherein 
for each was his passion and his sacrifice. 
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On any naturalistic basis all this is unaccountable. It is, 
as I have indicated, a kind of fact which is strange to reason, 
To be sure, scholars have struggled with the matter, striving 
to trace genesis and parallels and to found the beliefs in 
physical appetites and distempered delusions ; but none of 
these so-called explanations have bluntly faced the thing, 
For it is beyond our most science-set imagining to find in any 
animal kind save man this dissatisfaction with its physical 
self, its body and its bodily desires: no slug, no worm, no 
mole, no led beast nor slavey creature, we believe, ever con- 
ceives for itself a more endowed body or a purer and more 
liberated life ; and even of the larval grub we cannot imagine 
that it dreams of mothhood. But man does this. His body 
displeases and his life disquiets him, and betimes, strangely, 
he is seized with the mystery of another estate, his and more 
than his because it shall be caught into himself as by a 
vaulting of his being up out of nature and into spirit. And 
when, sad with his own impotence (sense of which he can 
share with the poor beast), he perceives amid his own kind 
one who is stronger and more illumined and overflowingly 
able to help and lift and inspire him, is it miracle that he 
name this one Saviour, and divine? So it has been, with all 
mankind. 

Based upon fact, this. First, upon our own disquiet and 
sense of life’s misfit. Second, upon the perception of other 
and nobler possibilities, nearer to our recognition of what the 
honour of the world demands of us. And third, upon the 
transient presence in our midst of men supernally lifted above 
ourselves—actual, historical men, as we must describe them, 
God-endowed. Jesus was such a man, who became Christ 
and Saviour and the Light of the World through the faith 
which he inspired in men and through his power to renew 
their lives and illumine their perceptions. That the road to 
this was through his suffering and death, the Via Crucis, has 
served to set for human thought a problem outside of nature. 
There was and is nothing in nature’s science to account for it. 
Its answer had to come from another science, and this is 
theology ; or else from something more deep-set than any 
science whatsoever, the thing which we name faith when we 
conceive of faith as a grace more than as an avowal, and 
which is genuinely a seated and impulsive understanding, 
sprung, so we dare say, from another gift than sense o! 
intellect—perchance, too, more direct than they in its gaze 
into cosmic being. It is no misnaming to call this spiritual 
insight. In any case, from these two, from theology and 
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from the spirit’s inward seeing, have come two perceptions 
of the Incarnation, and indeed two Christianities which are 
not wholly conformable to one another. It is to these that 
we shall turn for our answers to St Anselm’s investigation 
Cur deus homo. 


II. 


Theology is reason’s answer to the mysteries of faith. 
Theology is itself, however, founded upon a twofold faith, of 
which the one aspect is our very trust in that human reason 
of which it avails itself for its demonstrations, whereas the 
other aspect is trust in dogma, or perhaps more accurately 
trust in those experiences and revelations which dogma 
strives to formulate. Both of these basic reliances have 
parallels in our organisations of natural science, for the 
scientist, too, must found his demonstrations first upon his 
trust in human reason, and again upon his belief that 
natural phenomena are real and not intrinsically deceptive, 
or,in other words, that human experiences of nature are valid. 
Thus there are two faiths, the one in human reason, the other 
in human experience, underlying the expositions alike of 
theology and of science. But there is yet a third aspect of 
the grounds of belief, which indeed becomes the very pillar 
of our most insistent thinking ; and this also is common to 
theology and science. In the case of theology this is the high 
credo that revelation and reason can coincide and mutually 
sustain one another, that dogma is rational in the best right 
of reason which wit can discover, and that the very worship 
of God is in part the act of seeking that harmony whose 
existence the mind cannot doubt. In the case of science, it 
is the naturalist’s assumption of the uniformity and con- 
stancy and mathematical intelligibility of nature, grounded 
at once upon our trust in the mind’s analytic instrument and 
our confidence in nature’s conformity thereto. In the 
theological instance this third faith is itself complex, for its 
affirmation is that the God who vouchsafes revelation 
directly in the spiritual life also reveals himself to the human 
rational understanding with which he has endowed us and 
which is capable of measuring his truth. Scientific specu- 
lations have rarely ventured an equal confidence, although 
how and again the guess is uttered that the mathesis of the 
human mind is itself and truly a direct manifestation of 
nature’s inward number ; in any case, this likewise is a faith. 

Thus there are three areas or gradations of faith upon 
which theological expositions, as those of natural science, are 
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grounded : a direct trust in the mysteries of revelation, in 
the spiritual experience of mankind ; a hopeful confidence 
that the exercise of reason, being of a God-given faculty, wil] 
clarify those mysteries ; and lastly, the daring assertion that 
reason and revelation may be found to unite as two faces of 
one truth, that God’s thought may actually become man’s 
thought and understanding. 

Not all theology has ventured the three steps of faith, 
The first and simplest, open to the untaught and to the taught 
in equal measure, is most utterly expressed in Tertullian’s 
passionate cry, ‘‘ Credo guia absurdum! I believe because 
the thing is impossible! because it is miracle!’ Reason, 
** the wisdom of the Greeks,” as Tertullian calls it, becomes 
suspect, deceptive, a wile of the devil; salvation can come 
only through a turning away from subtle abstrusities, and a 
simple acceptance of the experiences of God’s revelation, 
The attitude is familiar. It is the very essence of Pascal, he 
who so well knew the mathematical reason. ‘‘ The heart has 
its reasons which the reason knoweth not” . . . “* Humiliez- 
vous, raison impuissante . . . Ecoutez Dieu!” Such is the 
faith which has inspired all the Evangelical creeds, and all 
souls that turn impulsively from the mind’s perplexities to 
the heart’s assurance. 

Of the second faith, that which is clear with reason and 
at the same time humbled of its powers, Clement of Alex- 
andria is teacher. ‘“‘ Were the Gnostic given choice,”’ he says, 
‘“‘ of eternal salvation or of the knowledge of God (though 
intimately they must be the same thing) he would unhesi- 
tatingly make choice of the knowledge of God.” This isa 
stern and ascetic doctrine, with a long entail of consequence 
in Christian theory ; for, note well, it is a definite sacrifice of 
the heart and the heart’s desires to the illumination of truth, 
a prostration of the wracked and worn flesh of the affections 
before the high altar of the Measurer of all things, a thrusting 
of the whole hope and faculty of man into the crucible whence 
should issue only the refined metal of an unrecompensed 
understanding. Centuries later we see this same unblenching 
austerity in the grim-faced inquisitors, of their own souls as 
of others, who seal with a seal that men be damned, that they 
be damned, for the glory of God! At its colossal height it is 
in the stony inscription over the cavern of the Inferno: 
** God’s love created Hell” . . . The Oriental parallel is in 
the abnegation of the Buddha ; there, too, the heart with all 
its yearnings is sacrificed to the mind’s quiet, just at that 
peak where illumination fades into annihilation : one per- 
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ceives it in the stilled faint smile of all the imaged Buddhas, 
where is the wraith of a vanishing sweetness and the vacancy 
of death. In our own day this same abnegation is the first 
of the rituals of science, for who enters into its arcanum must 
abandon all hope save of the mind’s transient twilight. All 
this is our troth with reason. 

But there is yet the third and more daring faith in which 
theology has most nobly rested its case. No doubt the full 
Summa of the Middle Ages is its most majestic expression, 
but in essence it was formulated at the very outset of that 
rich period when the thought of God was the dominant of 
thinking. St Anselm, with a passion no less than Tertullian’s, 
believed that God’s revelation of himself is both to the heart 
and to the mind, both through miracle and through reason. 
For him God gives understanding to faith, for him reason 
joins and anneals with dogma, so that while the creed still 
stands highest yet is there no division of their imparted 
truth, no line or moment of juncture. Man was created to 
see God, and the rationally inspired mind is the high organ 
of this divine vision. Devotion itself is absorbed into intel- 
lection, and indeed all of Anselm’s writings—hard and 
syllogistic in their thought-structure—are permeated with 
such a piety that they read more like the prayers which they 
really are than like argument or controversy. His devotionals 
are exercises of the mind, stark with discipline, rather than 
amazed or enamoured or ecstatic vision and exaltation, 
though at the same time they may breathe such piety and 
enthusiasm as in the Proslogium mounts to a white fervour, 
purified and ennobling. This is theology in its most splendid 
powers, theology with wings. . . . And again it is strangely 
akin to many an utterance of our priests of nature, drawn 
toward zeniths which their thought hails in the name of 
reason, though it be of a reason by faith transcended—faith 
in a nature which approves of reason and unites it with 
truth ; for the God of the theologian is not remote from the 
Truth of the scientist. Such, then, is the deeper harmony of 
theology and science. 

Now this third estate of theology, which rests its case 
upon the rational intelligibility of the articles of faith, leads 
inevitably to a science which explains and sees the scheme 
of salvation from God’s point of view. It is the divine nature, 
not human need, that gives reason to the plan, and the 
theologian who feels himself devoutly caught up into a God- 
given understanding becomes perforce the rational pleader 
of the cause of divinity ; he is a defender of the faith not as 
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a champion of human experience or from any sense of defect, 
but as the enlightened apologist of God ; it is his to justify 
God’s ways to man by the exposition of God’s wisdom, and 
in essence by God’s need of man. The point of view becomes 
absolutely the opposite of that faith which springs from 
human spiritual helplessness and thirst, asking salvation for 
the man’s soul’s sake ; in place of this, risen with reason up 
into the majesties, the theologian becomes as impersonal and 
remote and indifferent to individual human fates as is the 
devotee of those modern sciences of nature, who also, in the 
heights of pure reason, must see humanity only as an accident 
of their indifferent universe. Thus theology, like science, 
becomes cosmic in its outlook : it is God alone that is to be 
saved, not in the mode of a soul’s salvation, but as the 
phenomena of nature are saved by intelligible law. 

No doubt where theology deals with such problems as of 
the existence and attributes and powers of God, or again of 
the Trinity and the nature of the unity of its Persons, or of 
the origin and transmission of sin (not unlike our om 
doctrines of genesis and the transmission of genes), no doubt 
in all this the theological reasoning moves as smoothly and 
with as little defect as does that of the physicist or the 
biologist of our own time; the background and the instr: 
ment are much the same. But the method (and in both cases} 
reaches a crux when a problem of history enters, and it is 
just such a problem which appears with the Incarnation. 
For it is not the nature of God which is at the heart of 
Christianity, nor even the constitution of man, whether 
material or ensouled, whether helplessly wrecked or salvable, 
But it is the question of Jesus, and of the meaning of his 
appearance among men, and of his transformation into 4 
Christ which time no less than art has aureoled ; and ulti 
mately it is a question of all the Saviours to whom a Christ- 
seeking human race has from season to season turned in 
hope and aspiration—among whom, for us of the Christian 
world, Jesus is Master. This is the problem with which the 
faith really most earnestly wrestles, and upon the solution 
of which it stands or falls. And how is this to be met by 
theology rested upon logic, even if this logic be God’s own 
pure reason? A Father who offers up his Son to heal the 
defects of his own faulty creation, instead of rejecting the 
sorry failure and utilising in his infinite patience the times 
of eternity to devise a purer world nearer to his mind’s need, 
—how is this to be reconciled with a limitless power and love, 
with a God that can be respected ? Curdeushomo .. . why, 
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indeed, from God’s view, should the divine being, self- 
mutilate, take on the wretched form and fate of man ? 

St Anselm’s answer (his, to be sure, only as one expression 
of the theological tradition) is the essential view of rational- 
ising theology. It is the view which has become incorporated 
in creed and dogma, and is the very substance of that book- 
learned theological Christianity which is expressed with 
churchly authority and sanctioned by debating ecclesiastical 
minds. What, then, is this view ? Essentially, as God sees 
it, that the divine honour itself demands the sacrifice. Near 
the outset of his argument Anselm asserts : ‘‘ God maintains 
nothing more justly than the honour of his own dignity.” 
And at once we perceive that there is something chivalric, 
of the noblesse, in the divine mystery ; no less than the 
knightly gentleman must the Deity have his code of honour, 
exacting of himself that he keep troth with his own ideals. 
Cur deus homo argues through many chapters on the details 
of the immaculate conception and the virgin birth and 
Christ’s humanity, and of our sin and of the degree and mode 
of salvation and the justice of it, but foundationally all the 
arguments come back to this one central point: that the 
honour of God commands the event, commands the rending 
of the Trinity for its moment, the descent into flesh, the 
passion, the crucifixion—‘“‘ even crucifixion among thieves 
that he might maintain strict holiness.” Christ suffered the 
Incarnation, was born and died, not as a debt which God 
owed to his misguided creatures, nor even as an expiation by 
which the Son consoles the Father, but ultimately for the 
family honour, the divine self-respect, if we may so put it. 
Thus Anselm summarises : 


‘That honour certainly belongs to the whole 
Trinity ; and, since he is very God, the Son of God, he 
offered himself for his own honour, as well as for that of 
the Father and the Holy Spirit; that is, he gave his 
humanity to his divinity, which is one person of the 
Triune God.” 


Lurking in the background of the theological phrases we 
surely feel the presence of an aristocratic image not remote 
from a feudal consciousness : God as Father is an Imperial 
Sire, a Majesty, whose name must be unsullied because the 
honour of the house requires it ; and Christ, the prince and 
heir, gives himself to redeem what in honour’s name must be 
wiped out, the stain on the escutcheon; the sacrifice is 
willing, it is free, and Father and Son are in union, demanding 
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the purity of the high record, even at cost of suffering. . . 
For the moment the image strikes blindingly into our pre. 
conceptions, yet who shall say that there is not in it some 
deeper intimation of the world’s moral being than any softer 
thought can have given ! 

But at least, this: the Anselmian interpretation of the 
Incarnation has given us an explanation which is from God’s 
angle, not ours. And it is as clear a symbol as can be of the 
reversal of faith which theological Christianity has instituted, 
Not man before God, suffering judgement, seeking mercy 
and guidance and love, but the Deity at the judgement-seat 
of a Reason which is man’s not less than God’s, this is the 
image; and if men and their thoughts have any part, it is 
assuredly that of impassioned pleaders in God’s behalf before 
this very Reason. God also must be brought to account, and 
the faithful of Theology are his loyal defenders. 


III. 


In the passage in which Anselm states in theological terms 
how the sacrifice of one Person is for the honour of the 
Trinity of the Persons of God, he adds : 


“* But though we express our idea more definitely by 
clinging to the precise truth, yet we may say, according 
to our custom, that the Son freely gave himself to the 
Father,” for “by the names of Father and Son a 
wondrous depth of devotion is excited in the hearts of 
hearers when it is said that the Son supplicates the 
Father in our behalf.” 


Herein, and quite unconsciously, St Anselm touches the quick 
of another Christianity than the theological, its rival and far 
more than its equal in spiritual power. 

This other Christianity is actuated not by any appeal to 
reason and least of all by any hope of mastering God’s point 
of view, but rather by a direct and dramatic appeal to our 
sense of what is fundamentally and nobly human in our lives 
and it is made from the point of view of humanity. It 
represents no conscious deprecation or abjuring of a principle 
of reason, after the manner of Tertullian or of Pascal, and 
indeed it may be said to possess a rationality of its own, 
although this is in no wise of the type which we associate 
with verbal or mathematical demonstration. No less than 
these it involves its principle of order and sense of con- 
sequence, but its roots lie in images wholly remote from 
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concept and number, and its convictions of truth are through 
understandings of a different description. It has, in fact, its 
unique type of reason and may even be said to employ a logic, 
since it certainly possesses its special mode of discourse—all 
these of another than the accepted canon. I should call this 
reason the dramatic mode of understanding, and the terms 
which it employs the vital symbols of human nature, meaning 
by these latter all those images of sense and experience which 
deep in our physical and psychical lives carry the ultimate 
burden of meaning, and, in making thought familiar in the 
most intimate sense, give to it reality and present significance. 
When Anselm speaks of a Son who supplicates his Father, he 
is employing just such images, for sonship and fatherhood 
and the inner relation which finds expression in supplication 
and response are vivid in the lives of all men. 

Theology has been eventful in creating sects and schisms, 
but the unity of Christendom is of no theological persuasion. 
Its source is certainly due to the world image contained in 
the drama of the Creation and Fall, the Redemption and 
Judgement pictured in the mosaics and carven into the stones 
of church and cathedral, and deeply into the minds and hearts 
of men. To this drama and to its most tragic and human 
episode, the Passion of Christ, the religion owes its oneness 
and its greatness. It is the story element of the Testaments 
that has made of them testaments truly, to be spread abroad 
and handed down from man to man and soul to soul with an 
understanding that needs neither gloss nor exegesis : because 
the essential reading of them is actually composed of the acts 
and moments of our human living, and of the aspirations 
which stand as judgements and dramatic fates behind the 
screen of our daily events. Man finds his own pattern self, 
far more than God’s being, mirrored in the Scriptures ; and 
it is this humanisation of the universe which becomes the 
heart of his faith. 

This humanisation, in broad, is the Incarnation. God as 
Maker is a skilful artisan and a generous provider, and Adam 
and Eve are erring children whose defect entails a nexus of 
woe upon their family. God, again, is Judge and Leader ; 
trumpets are at his command and his words are like trenchant 
blades. God is a Saviour and Protector, strong to uplift and 
wise to sustain ; and finally God is the loving Father, merciful 
and forgiving because deep in his compassion is an under- 
standing kinship with men. These are the images which 
sy tren Deity into humanhood and make faith convincing. 

Sheerest of all, and most driving and compelling, is the 
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life of Jesus. Here, as an actual presence, is God’s embodi- 
ment ;_ and centrally, just because in the model of humanity 
which Jesus represents men recognise what most secretly and 
utterly commands their loyalties: that character which 
stands in judgement upon their own. In each human being 
there is a shuddering duality : on the one side his historical 
and factual self, and over against this that pattern man 
which he feels he should be, and, had he the metal, could only 
be. Jesus shows this pattern quality incarnate; in his 
person he reveals man in full measure, at once Man and Hero, 
It is this that commands Christian loyalties, and when added 
to this there appears the Hope which the Gospel story 
incorporates, promising the strength and metal which men 
feel to be wanting in their own endowments, then it is that 
the full-blown Faith of the Christian emerges, now become 
the logic of the Pattern Man, the Logos made flesh. Thus 
Incarnation, in essence, is the fact of the embodiment of 
man’s ideal of his own shadowy nobility—that for which he 
would that he could sacrifice all else in an utter devotion. 

In the text of the Gospels it is remarkable how little there 
is of indicated theology or even of clearly constructed doctrine 
in the minds of either Jesus or his followers. Paul’s Epistles 
are if anything even more instructive, for in his conception 
of Christ (in which is no physical memory of Jesus) what 
alone is clear is a blazing sense of the presence of a life- 
assessing character, a diviner comrade who is Master just in 
the manner in which a man’s clear honour is master, some- 
thing he must live up to, or losing, must miserably perish. 
It is this, and with it the call to decision which life is ever 
making, so that every instant is a test, which gives to 
Christianity its militant humanity. The faith is truly a faith 
in no mere sense of rational adhesion, but in a battling fashion 
like a call to arms ; and it was with a wholly right instinct 
for what was crucial in their religion that the fathers of the 
church defined God as an act and man as a will. 

Hence the drama, with its actional appeal, and hence, 
indirectly, the clothing of the whole Christian idea with a 
flesh of simple humanity. In the Gospels if doctrine is 
notably absent, yet the vividness and immediacy of life is 
everywhere present. If one were to take away the images 
of the Holy Family, of the Birthday and its natal celebrations, 
of the Boy imberbis teaching, of the Baptism and the descent 
of the Holy Dove, of the Shepherd and his Flock, and then 
again of the Dolors of the Passion, the Cross, the Tomb, and 
the Ascension, it is to be doubted if the Gospel pictures could 
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genuinely ever hold the attention of mankind, and it is 
certain that they could not carry with them the vast wave of 
enthusiasm that first made of martyrdom a singing and later 
became a kind of choric response—now lament, now praise— 
in Christendom’s history. The sustenance of the Faith has 
lain here. 

Thence, its truest expounders have been the artists and 
poets who have blazoned its imagery into the sensible 
imagination. There is little reason to suppose that the living 
Jesus can have greatly resembled the traditional Christ of 
Occidental art, and the Virgin Mother, as all men know, 
takes on the race and features of every nation that has 
painted her—just as in Asia, the Buddha is of every race. 
But this does not at all mean that the gamut of expression 
which piety has permitted for either Christ or Virgin out- 
passes the bounds of the character which faith ascribes to 
them: in this, the essential matter of character, they are 
everywhere the divine Mother and the all-loving Son, 
supernally men’s master, than whom the Christian virtues, 
the inner virtues of faith and hope and charity, need no other 

mbol. 

Christian iconography plays lovingly with these simply 
human figures and the episodes of their tragic yet elemen- 
tarily man-fated lives, in which every nearest image of our 
natures is clear and intense: birth and childhood and 
maturity and death, joy and sorrow, parental and filial and 
friendly love, temptation and hate and incomprehension, 
work and weariness and wandering, repose and seclusion, 
the simplest of suppers, and then the blare of mob publicity 
and the naked desecration of the gallows,—such events as 
are the intimate tokens of many a man’s days, only here 
saturated with the sense of a huge consequentialness to 
humanity ; in these are the vitality of the imagery and the 
life of the religion. So also the haloing symbols which 
become the illuminations of Christian art are the common 
things of every day, taken over to become, like the flowers of 
the field, more in glory than the array of Solomon. We need 
only to see in imagination the gallery of the altars to realise 
that Christian art draws its inspirations from no earthly 
magnificence. There is the Angel of the Annunciation with 
her wand of lilies—Ave, gratia plena, Dominus tecum, bene- 
dicta te in mulieribus ; there is the Nativity, the Shepherd 
with the crook, the Star, the Gloria in excelsis under the open 
air of night ; there isthe Dove descending, and, under the 
sign of a cross, Ecce Agnus Dei, the Lamb of the sacrifice ; 
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later is the bat-wing devil thrust from the Mount of Tempta- 
tion; and then follow the palms, first with Hosannas and 
afterwards become the sign of the Requiescat of the faith; 
and finally there are the thorns and the stigmata and the 
stark geometry of the greatest symbol of Christendom, which 
is a cross, which is the rigid and schematised body of a man, 
Cimabue, Giotto, Duccio, Simone Martini, Fra Angelico, and 
all the schools of Christendom have glorified these themes 
and made of them the faith of bookless men and a wisdom 
more than of texts. 

Nor is the appeal to the eye alone. There is an essential 
poetry in the Testament itself, not only in the parables of 
Jesus or the gorgeous imagery of St. John, but in the drama 
of life and motive which is there portrayed. The Church has 
intuitively seized upon this and made of it the beautiful 
action of the Mass, which is far more than liturgy, holding 
within its compass the whole symbol of life. Such poetry 
has veritably fed and universalised the literatures of the 
Christian world. In the achievements of imaginations such 
as Dante’s and Milton’s it has upreared the cathedrals of 
poetic thought, emplacing within the schemes of their 
adornment Creation, and Judgement, and Coronation under 
the Majesty of God throned above the arc of the cosmic 
zenith ; but it is likewise the breath of the vivid devotions 
of many a lesser poet, of George Herbert and John G. 
Whittier and Frances Thompson, and of winged words from 
many tongues, conveying quite simply to men’s spirits the 
intimate pieties of Christ’s humanity. 

Here in the Gospels and the Sacraments, in the works of 
the Christian artists and poets, is expressed the theology (if 
one may name it such) which has genuinely established 
Christendom and which has summoned to its service the zeal 
and love of bodies of men who, in responding to some old 
instinct of the human spirit, have turned not alone in 
adoration but intensely with a sense of reality to that human 
valuation of God and Nature which the Christian religion is, 
and which, indeed, every living religion must be. It is a 
theology issuing from man’s point of view, with no apology 
for God and no call to his defence save in the military sense 
in which every Christian is soldier and enlisted in the 
discipline of the good. In all this it differs radically from the 
doctrinated theology of the schools, from the thin abstrac- 
tions of the rationalists, whose metaphysics it essentially 
contradicts. For within it is another and, I shall venture, a 
truer metaphysics, present implicitly, which alone is able to 
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illuminate the mystery of the Incarnation, and to give an 
understood response to the problem of cur deus homo, of 
wherefore the divine should take the form of man. 


IV. 


There are, then, two Christianities, a Christianity of the 
logical mind and of the natural reason, centring its thought 
upon God and his world, itself a problem of speculation ; 
and a Christianity interpretative of the drama of history and 
of life and of our deep-set faith that human nobility may 
become incarnate. The two rest upon diverse philosophies 
and upon unrelated essential logics of experience, albeit that 
not unoften both find hospitality in the one church or in the 
one generous nature of a man’s mind, as of Anselm’s, or yet 
more notably that of St Augustine, whose Confessions is as 
intimate with human motive as is his City with God-thought. 
But for all that they are thus cordial in seeming, in substance 
they make formal war upon one another. 

Let us turn first to the theological metaphysics, with its 
rationalising rigidities. God is one, though a Trinity, and a 
trinity not only of Persons but of major attributes, for he is 
at once omnipotent and omniscient and the all-just appor- 
tioner of the fates of all things; power and wisdom and 
righteousness are the fabric of his majesty, and the Law is at 
his right hand, and his Will is an action which no nature can 
gainsay. Creation is the mirror of his thought, and the choirs 
of them that chant his praise and do his will are the echoes 
of his own inward harmonies and the phantom portrayal of 
his own astounding emprise, the making of a world that 
should be the glass of his glory. Ordained and fore-ordained 
are the lots of men and angels and demons, and of little 
fluttering sparrows, and of the stars and constellations. And 
his peace is a white flame in which all is realised and all 
consumed : in la sua volontate é nostra pace! ... This is 
the God of rational theology, and it is the Law of natural 
science, and the service and the cult of them is the same. 

How therewith stands the Incarnation? I shall again 
let Anselm answer, he, humble with piety, and fired with the 
zeal of understanding as no man his better. Says Boso, the 
saint’s respondent in the dialogue : 


‘“* The substance of the inquiry was this, why God 
became man, for the purpose of saving men by his death, 
when he could have done it in some other way. And 
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you, by numerous and positive reasons, have shown 
that the restoring of mankind ought not to take place, 
and could not, without man paid the debt which he 
owed God for his sin. And this debt was so great that, 
while none but man must solve the debt, none but God 
was able to do it ; so that he who does it must be both 
God and man. And hence arises a necessity that God 
should take man into unity with his own person; 50 
that he who in his own nature was bound to pay the 
debt, but could not, might be able to do it in the person 
of God. In fine, you have shown that that man, who 
was also God, must be formed from the virgin, and 
from the person of the Son of God, and that he could be 
taken without sin, though from a sinful substance, 
Moreover, you have clearly shown the life of this man 
to have been so excellent and so glorious as to make 
ample satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, and 
evenmore.”’ 


It is not necessary to elaborate the casuistries with which 
this strange thesis is so desperately sustained; they fall 
hapless of their own inner ruin, leaving only with us a double 
admiration, one for the selfless devotion with which the saint 
dedicates his reason to God, and the other for men’s vi 
ness, in God’s behalf, to take upon themselves the whole 
terrible flaw of creation—aye, to be damned for the fuller 
justice of God ! 

Such is the theologian’s Christianity, but it has never 
been, I think, that of the living faith. For the world of the 
pictured churches and of the not less image-filled minds of 
Christian worshippers has been never such mere bauble af 
dialectic thought as is yielded both by the theologians of 
another age and by the mathematicians and astrophysicists 
of our own. Rather the true Christian world is one of move- 
ment and striving of wills and imperatives, of sufferings and 
consolations and exaltations, of trust and hope and love. 
There are fightings in this world; there are triumphs and 
defeats and martyrdoms and death beyond atonement; 
there are stringent hatreds of sin and there are tender 
idealisations of the precious innocency of childhood. If 
there is tragedy at the heart of it—tragedy rightly named 
the crux of the faith—it is because there is a genuine and 
metaphysical tragedy in the world itself, and perils which 
no mere wit may evade. “ Patriotism is not enough”... 
science is not enough! Salvation can come only from the 
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united front which Man and God together advance against 
the blackness—and many sink cloudily in a strife whose end 
is foretold of none. . . . This is the metaphysical world of 
Good and Evil, the old dualism of man’s life and heart, and 
it is this which is the truth of the living Christianity. 

Within this Christianity the Incarnation falls visibly into 
place, without call for apologetics. It answers as no other 
image has ever sufficiently answered the age-old requisition 
which human nature makes upon nature, that somewhere, 
in the courses of the suns, shall be found the fact of the 
forcing through into embodiment of our ideal of the loveliness 
and nobility which men’s spirits demand for their com- 
pletion, the Pattern Man who shall fulfil the meaning of 
man. If I may draw a naturalist’s analogy, it is so that the 
blundering evolution of an organic kind strives through 
crude and imperfect and defective breeds and species toward 
that splendid one which shall be the peak and salvation of 
the genus—the perfect of the horse-kind or of the rose-kind 
or of man-kind. Its life may be but for its hour, amid the 
gruellings of the world, but for this hour it justifies both its 
kind and the nature which has produced it, and though it 
fade and perish, yet it lives as the patterning embodiment of 
a whole striving after beauty of a creative nature. So also 
the spiritual life of man, forcing through from the world’s 
outlands, demands its exemplar in that man, once living, and 
living forever in the beauty that he attained. 

Was it not sense of this which, as I have suggested, 
lurked as a preconception in the background of Anselm’s 
thought, coming never to the surface for rational inquiry or 
misgiving ? Who reads Cur deus homo will be impressed 
with this: that the whole argument and the one pillar of 
its reason is the unquestioned assumption that God’s honour 
is the sufficient cause of the world, and that it is solely pro 
causa honoris, for the good name of the family, that the Son 
becomes Christ and is crucified. We may ascribe this to the 
chivalry of a high-minded man of the Middle Ages, who 
could not conceive of question where honour was the charge 
—but is this indeed enough ? and is not the theologian, here 
also splendidly the man, better than his theology ? For if 
the world is that fight which, as William James said, it feels 
as if it were, and if, in the night of things, God somewhere 
moves as the battle’s leader, then assuredly it shall be the 
first vow of the crusade of his host to keep clean their spirits, 
and unsullied that nobility which is man’s diviner birthright. 
La noblesse oblige is a command laid not only upon the soul 
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of knighthood, but upon the entire spiritual substance of 
creation of which man is life’s advance bearer, and it is the 
sufficient explanation of that life of Jesus in which it is most 
loftily incarnate. Here we touch upon a metaphysics beyond 
~ computations of light-years or the subtleties of atomic 
orbits. 

It will be perceived that I have once again returned for 
understanding to such an image as I have designated vital 
symbols—for honour is that type of reality which can be 
known only in being experienced, but being understood 
through experience forthwith becomes of itself a medium of 
explanation and a lamp of intelligibility. It was so with 
Anselm, who from the intensity of its illumination had no 
need to question its source. The whole Christian faith rests 
similarly upon such symbols, which are the bearers of its 
inner meaning and call for no better theology, for they then- 
selves have their sources in creative being, and their reality 
is to a seeing which is more direct than is eyesight. This 
fact, as I think, is prophetic of a new metaphysics of the 
faith, for it seems clearly to indicate that if we but tum 
frankly within, to the true patterns of nobility which with 
instinct we know to be true, we shall there find ever- 
freshening evidence of their incarnation—not alone in the 
past, but in the growing present of spiritual understanding. 

Asking of nature its meaning the abstruser scientists of 
our day find only mind,though it be but a mathematician’s 
mind, so that with the tradition of Plato they can say “* God 
always geometrises.” But of the truer Plato shall we not 
ask if the Good, which for him was supreme, is not likewise 
the thought of God? Do we not find it a fact in life, and 
more in substance than the unsensed circles of the heavens ? 
And of him whose experience of God was far keener than 
Plato’s, to whom God was indeed a presence and a Father, 
shall we say that his was no guidance nor his life no embodi- 
ment ? Not such can be our judgement if we have known 
but even changingly, like a fitful breath of spring hovering 
over the virgin fields, some intimation of a purer love and a 
more sustaining nobility. Thereupon, as in apocalypse, we 
are suddenly aware that the world is a flame of spiritual 
energy striving to burst through to its incarnation. 


H. B. ALEXANDER. 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. 
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M. BERGSON AS LIBERATOR.’ 
EDITOR. 


I. THe Brrtu oF A PHILOSOPHY. 


In recent articles 2 we have been following M. Loisy’s 
account of the birth of a religion—La Naissance du Chris- 
tianisme. Christianity, we saw, was not born as the outcome 
of conscientious ratiocination about the nature of the 
universe, or of God, or of Christ, this being its effect rather 
than its cause. It was, essentially, an escape, outburst or 
liberation of a spiritual force, always active in human life, 
but liable to sudden developments displaying irresistible 
energy and occurring at unpredictable moments. Such 
developments change the human world by changing the 
material which forms the living substance of it, the only way 
in which the human world can ever be changed. There is a 
new birth, the coming to life of a new man, accompanied by 
the travail which nature has ordained for birth in general, 
the new theology being, as we have said, the effect and not 
the cause of the human change. 

In the work before us we have the story, as told by 
another great Frenchman, of the birth of a philosophy, his 
own, a philosophy profoundly mystical, and in that sense 
not easily distinguished from religion, though conveyed in 
terms which bear no trace of theological parentage. The 
two stories, M. Loisy’s and M. Bergson’s, have this at least 
in common, that both are concerned with the exposition of 
a‘mystery.’ ‘*‘ Behold I show you a mystery ” might serve 
as the motto of either, with the difference, however, that the 
mystical quality of M. Bergson’s thought is the more strongly 
pronounced. st the word should affright the reader, “et 


1 La Pensée et le Mouvant: par Henri Bergson: Paris, Libraire 
Félix Alcan. 
* Hrsspert Journal, April and July, 1984, 
55 
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it be said at once that the mystery revealed by M. Bergson 
is nothing more than the mystery of movement, initiation 
into which is, according to him, the beginning of philo. 
sophical wisdom; nothing more, but also nothing less, 
since a philosophy which begins at that point becomes 
capable, thereby, of an endlessly fruitful advance. ‘Iq 
Pensée et le Mouvant’ is the title given to his latest work, 
With equal propriety, had his modesty approved, he might 
have called it La Naissance du Bergsonisme. Though two- 
thirds of the work consists of matter selected from previous 
publications, there is prefaced to this, a profoundly sig. 
nificant introduction of 113 pages in which M. Bergson reveals 
how he came to be, as a philosopher, what he now is. He 
has selected for the last two-thirds of the volume those of 
his scattered writings which most effectively present the 
substance of his philosophy. On this substance he sheds a 
flood of new light by: what he has to tell us in his intro. 
duction—the whole forming a summary account of his 
thought. 

The story told in the introduction is the story of a grand 
liberation, of an escape from intellectual bondage into 
spiritual freedom. This escape consisted, he tells us, in 
release “‘from certain speculative servitudes,’’ which had 
hitherto been compelling him to think of spirit in terms 
appropriate only to matter, and to use ‘ concepts ’, such as 
Substance, Idea, the Ego, the Will, in connexions where 
they have no meaning and no application. It dawned upon 
M. Bergson that these ‘ concepts,’ as used by philosophers 
for building their systems, were empty words. ‘‘ The initial 
vice of philosophic systems ” he came to see “is that they 
pretend to give us information about reality by putting a 
name on it,—‘ Substance ’ (Spinoza), ‘ Idea ’ (Hegel), ‘ Will’ 
(Schopenhauer), ‘ Ego’ (Fichte).”” These words, he saw, 
have meaning only when applied to some things which have 
others contrasted or opposed to them, but have no meaning 
whatsoever when applied, as the system makers apply 
them, to Reality as a whole. The word ‘Will’ for example, 
Schopenhauer’s name for ultimate reality, is significant 
only when the Will has something not itself to work upon, 
which, of course, ‘the All’ cannot have, and so becomes 
meaningless when turned into a name for it. And so with 
the others. Metaphysics, by using them as its keywords, 
becomes a solemn word-game and justly falls under the 
condemnation of those who define it—with the Viennese 
School—as ‘the art of saying nothing.’ ‘‘ A word which 
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may have a definite sense when you apply it to one thing 
has none at all when applied to everything.” 

“What I repudiate in philosophy” says M. Bergson 
(p. 109), “is facility. I recommend a way of thinking that 
starts difficulties (difficultueuse). It is to effort that I give 
the highest value. How comes it to pass that some of my 
critics have mistaken this? I say nothing of those who 
make out that my ‘ intuition’ is instinct or mere feeling. 
Not a line of what I have written lends itself to such an 
interpretation. In everything I have written the contrary 
is afirmed. Intuition, with me, is reflexion. But because I 
have constantly called attention to the mobility at the heart 
of things it has been supposed that I was encouraging the 
mind in some sort of go-as-you-please. And because the 
permanent is, in my view, a continuity of change, people 
have said that I was preaching the gospel of instability. As 
well might one say that a physicist is advising us to take 
exercise On a see-saw when he reduces the phenomena of 
nature to oscillations, or a bacteriologist recommending us 
to contract microbic diseases when he points to the presence 
of microbes everywhere. A principle of explanation is 
one thing; a maxim of conduct is another. One might 
almost say that the philosopher who finds mobility every- 
where is alone in not being able to recommend it, since he 
sees it to be inevitable in any case, present even in what is 
conventionally regarded as motionless. . . . He will under- 
stand, better than others, the réle of stable institutions.” 


II. THe NEGATIVE SIDE. 


What then is the general nature of this philosophy, so 
frankly described by its author as challenging effort and 
raising difficulties. 

Negatively M. Bergson’s philosophy is the destructive 
criticism of a deep-seated habit of the modern mind. This 
is the habit of thinking exclusively under the guidance of 
the intellect, a faculty of inestimable value in its proper 
sphere, which is that of action in the world of matter, but 
impotent when used to explain or illuminate the things of 
the spirit or to grasp the nature of reality. The modern 
mind has contracted the habit of employing it for both 
perbons ; with brilliant success in the world of action, with 
amentable failure in the world of spirit. In their own sphere 
and for their proper purpose M. Bergson leaves our intel- 
lectual habits not only unassailed but reinforced and clari- 
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fied. What he resists is their intrusion into the realm of 
the spirit, where they have no warrant and no competence, 
Nothing could be falser, one might say more stupid, than 
the accusation which some have brought against M. Bergson 
of being ‘opposed to the intellect.” The intellect is 9 
cutting-tool, capable of receiving from science an edge of 
astonishing fineness. It works in space (or among spatialized 
objects) by cutting it and them into portions or aspects and 
rearranging these for the convenience of human action— 
an indispensable service to life and all the better performed 
when the intellect, liberated from the metaphysical task for 
which it is naturally incompetent, is free to concentrate on 
its proper work. Philosophy and science entangled under 
the rule of the intellect are at perpetual cross purposes, 
Disentangled they become allies, each throwing light on the 
findings of the other. Spirit, on the other hand, lives and 
works in Time, nay, strictly speaking, is Time itself. Now 
Time, understood as duration, is that which cannot be cut, 
divided, made discontinuous: continuity is the essence of 
it. Like the ethereal warrior in Paradise Lost it is immune 
to the stroke of the sword, which passes through his body 
without touching it. And yet, so hard-set are we in ou 
intellectual space-thinking habit, so dazzled, so intoxicated, 
perhaps, by the success it has won in its proper field of action, 
that only with great difficulty and effort can we restrain 
ourselves from carrying it into the field of spirit. The result, 
when we do so, is futility, reaching its climax in philosophic 
systems dominated, as most of them are, by the intellectual 
habit aforesaid. Against such philosophies M. Bergson 
wages a constant warfare—the negative side of his work. 
They are, he tells us, not helps, but impedimenta to insight. 
Had he only a theory to contend with his task would be 
easier. But his opponent is a habit, all the more formidable 
as a habit of mind. Hence the constant challenge to effort; 
hence the difficulties that start up at every turn. 


III. THe PositrvE SIpDeE. 


Imagine a locomotory race of beings spending their lives 
from birth to death in motor cars, or some such travelling 
vehicle, perpetually driving or being driven from point to 
point on the surface of the earth—a state of things to which 
the lives of not a few people in these days seems, at least, to 
approximate. To such a race of perpetual travellers the 
dominant preoccupation would be that of finding their way, 
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and the most important information about the country in 
which they lived and moved would be that afforded by the 
toad map—as it probably is to the excellent chauffeurs 
provided by Messrs Daimler for the services of American 
visitors making a lightning tour of the British Isles. From 
the point of view of our perpetual travellers, and for the 
purpose of such a life as they were living, the essential 
features of every country would be its roads. Inevitably 
their picture of the world would tend more and more to 
assume the form of a road-map, all else being mere filling-in. 
Their world would be, essentially, a road world. 

This imaginary condition is not as far removed from the 
present realities of human life as it may seem at first sight. 
Are we not all preoccupied, like our imaginary motorists, 
in driving or being driven to the objects of our desire? And 
do not our points of arrival, turn out, like theirs, to be also 
points of departure, each desire fulfilled giving birth to 
a progeny of others? And is not the whole mechanical 
apparatus of civilization a kind of high-power vehicle in 
which the modern man drives perpetually to the satisfaction 
of his desires, on routes laid down by science for that 

ose ? Finally, does not our conception of the Universe, 
or of Reality, take the form, more or less definitely, of the 
road-map picture furnished by science to facilitate advance 
to the object of desire ?4 What else do philosophers mean 
when they tell us that reality is “a system of relations ” ? 
What is the difference between such a conception of reality, 
entertained by a philosopher who earns his living by dialec- 
tics, and the road-map conception of England entertained 
by a chauffeur who earns his by taking Americans round the 
country on lightning tours ? What is the difference between 
a “system of relations’? and a network of roads? And 
what wonder that our road-map philosophers, our spiritual 
system makers, who, after all, are not more foolish than the 
test of us, stand aghast at their own conclusions, and fre- 
quently assure us, as Kant did, that the road-map concep- 
tion of reality is not the ultimate truth, but only the truth 
so far as the relativity of our knowledge can grasp it, the 
ultimate truth being inaccessible to knowledge and acces- 
sible only to faith, if at all ? 

Between M. Bergson’s courage and his ingenuity one 
knows not which to admire the more. He has attempted 
the enormously difficult task of liberating the human mind 


_ 1 The reader may be referred to what Professor Berdyaev has to say, 
in an accompanying article, on the supersession of Nature by technique. 
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from the tyranny of road-map conceptions of the universe, 
of reality, of life, pursuing his task for half a century with 
unshaken resolution and meeting opposition with a sword of 
ever finer edge. He would bring us back from technique ty 
Life, What he has had, and still has, to contend with is not, 
primarily, as we have said, an opposing system (or systems) 
of philosophy but something far more formidable—a 

seated mental habit ; a habit, moreover, of which most of us, 
philosophers as well as plain men, are the victims without 





being aware of our condition. This is the habit of thinking 
about life in terms applicable only to matter, of the moving 
in terms applicable only to the motionless, of time in terms 
applicable only to space, of Reality as a whole in terms 
applicable only to the road system which the intellect traces 
on its surface for the purpose of finding our way to the 
objects of our desire. 

The world of reality, as M. Bergson knows it, is by no 
means chaotic or disorderly. It is articulated, but its 
articulations do not follow the lines or the patterns of the 
intellectual road map. Our habit is to treat them as though 
they did, and thus to substitute for the real world, whose 
articulations may be known by intuition, an artificial world 
constructed by the intellect to suit our human ends. 1h 
this habit of substituting the artificial for the real, of com- 
pressing life into a fixed framework which immediately 
bursts under internal pressure, is due the whole series of 
insoluble problems with which philosophy has _ burdened 
itself and, it may be added, the confusions of civilization in 
general. 

Positively, then, M. Bergson’s philosophy is the release, 
from intellectual and verbal bondage, of a faculty we all 
possess, that of thinking in time, in duration, in movement— 
a vital mode of thinking, which brings the mind a direct 
knowledge of reality; and, reciprocally, a release of the 
intellect from a task for which it is unfitted, that of knowing 
the real. A philosophy which reaches its goal by the difficult 
path of meditation and is more akin to silence than to sound. 
Such is the change of mental habit M. Bergson proposes 
and there can be little doubt that if, following his philo- 
sophy, the change became general, the whole fabric of our 
civilization, which now reflects the space-thinking habit, 
would be radically affected. A process of revaluation would 
be set on foot and the education of mankind would take 
new direction. 

Strictly speaking M. Bergson’s philosophy is not a new 
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system, so that we could say one more has been added to 
the long list of systems already in existence. He proposes 
a new way of philosophizing based not, as most of its pre- 
decessors have been, on ratiocination verbally conducted in 
abstract terms, but on insight, one might even say on mystical 
insight, a method which uses the mechanism of thought 
and of language as a servant but refuses to submit to it as 
amaster. His philosophy has been described as “ a new way 
of experiencing life.” This, however, is not strictly correct. 
What it really offers is an immense deepening of the ex- 
perience of life which all men have. The insight on which 
it is founded, though mystical, is not foreign to the experience 
of the plain man, but rather the very stuff of it. It is the 
experience of movement, of change, the experience of the 
whole man taken in its integrity, shining with its own light 
and illuminating all things else, once it has been freed from 
the overburden of intellectual artifice and the clouds of 
verbiage spread over it by the system-makers. “* My initia- 
tion into the true way of philosophy ” he writes “ dates 
from the day when I rejected verbal solutions, having found 
in the inner life the original field of experience. From that 
time onwards all my progress was the enlargement of this 
field.” All his philosophic activity, he goes on to say, has 
been a protest against a way of philosophizing which attempts 
to construct a metaphysic from the rudimentary knowledge 
stored up in language, erecting this verbal knowledge into 
“general principles ” applicable to everything. M. Bergson 
is a liberator of the inner light—‘“‘ the light that lighteneth 
every man born into the world ”-—a radical empiricist in 
that sense. 

If we can imagine his philosophy filtering down into the 
common consciousness, a not impossible supposition, who 
can doubt that the change would be revolutionary? Not a 
single tendency of modern civilization but would be affected 
by it, and affected profoundly. We are ruled by habit, and 
seldom more.so than when we think we are being ruled by 
reason, since the very form of our reasoning is habitual. 
At the head of our habits and dominating all the rest, 
reason included, is the habit of thinking in space, with the 
attendant habit of achieving truth in the form of words. 
Break that dominion and establish the habit of thinking 
in time, with the attendant habit of achieving truth by the 
creative activity of the whole man, the time-thinker’s way 
of doing it, and which of our present habits would remain 
what it is ? 
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With what results who can say? Since the future, in 
M. Bergson’s philosophy, is essentially unpredictable, 
forecast of coming events is not to be expected, at least 
from him. But there is a striking passage in the work 
before us where he contemplates the possibility of his 
philosophy filtering down, as we have said, into the common 
consciousness and gives a hint of what the sequel might be, 

**Were this knowledge [of the inner life] to become 
general, philosophic speculation would not be the only 
gainer. Our common daily life might well be warmed and 
illuminated by it. For the world, where our senses and our 
knowledge habitually bring us into contact with it, is no 
more than the shadow of its real self: and it is cold as 
death. There everything is arranged on the plan of ou 
increasing convenience, in a present which seems to be for 
ever beginning over again; while we ourselves, artificially 
fashioned after the pattern of a world not less artificial, are 
perceived by ourselves as existing in beats, instant by 
instant. We speak of the past as abolished, and see in 
memory something strange, or foreign, lent by matter as an 
aid to mind.! Instead of all this, let us lay hold afresh on 
ourselves, as we really are, in a present densely packed but 
elastic, a present capable of being stretched indefinitely 
backwards. Let us thrust further and further away from us 
the screen which masks us from ourselves. Let us lay hold 
afresh on the world as that, too, really is, not superficially, 
in the passing moment only, but in depth, with the past in 
it, pressing upon it, and imparting its driving power (élan), 
Let us habituate ourselves, in a word, to see all things su 
specie durationis. Immediately the rigid will expand, the 
sleeper wake, the dead come to life and our dull perception 
become electrified. Satisfactions, which art furnishes only 
to the privileged children of nature or fortune, philosophy 
thus understood will offer to all men at all times, breathin 
the breath of life into the phantoms that surround us, an 
revitalizing ourselves. Both in practice and speculation, 
philosophy will thus become complementary to science. 
With applications that aim only at our convenience science 
promises our well-being, at most our pleasure. But philo- 
sophy can now bring us joy ” (p. 161). 

La joie, then, is the spiritual sequel. 


1 M. Bergson is here alluding to the absurd conception of memory 
(discussed in his Matiére et Mémoire) as “‘ stored up in the brain,” the 
material brain lending its services as a storehouse for mental images. A 
characteristic absurdity of our space-thinking habit. 
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IV. ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The present writer is acutely aware that no account of 
M. Bergson’s philosophy by another hand can equal the 
clarity of his own exposition. This arises in no small measure 
from his unique mastery of the art of illustration which, 
with him, is no mere literary grace but the natural outcome 
of his philosophical method. His philosophy does not repose, 
as we have seen, on dialectics, but on an intuition, insight 
or inner illumination, which dialectics tend rather to quench 
than to kindle. His illustrations are the offspring of this 
illumination. For those, like M. Bergson, who would ‘“ show 
us a mystery,”’ the form of the parable has always been found 
the most effective means of communication. It may be 
said of him that he seldom speaks without one. A collection 
of his illustrations grouped under heads, which it is to be 
hoped some disciple of his will one day make, would carry 
the student to the heart of his philosophy and make further 
exposition almost unnecessary. 

What, for example, could be more revealing than his use 
of the cinematograph to expose the fatal habit, common 
even among philosophers, of confusing time with space ? 
Or what bite deeper than his analogy of the half-filled bottle ? 
Combating the notion that abstract metaphysics “ add 
something more” to our knowledge of life or of the world, 
he makes this remark: ‘as well might one say that there 
is something more in a bottle of wine when half of it has 
been drunk than there was in the bottle when full, on the 
ground that when the bottle was full it contained wine 
only, whereas now it contains empty space in addition.” 

How effective, again, for revealing the point of a subtle 
argument, is M. Bergson’s anecdote about “the future of 
dramatic art.”” The subject under discussion is the relation 
of “the possible”? to “‘ the real ”’—source of endless meta- 
physical agony. M. Bergson has been arguing that “the 
possible ” is not, as we commonly suppose, a pre-existing form 
of the real but an afterthought which follows upon realisa- 
tion; not something which exists in a hiding place waiting 
for the moment when “evolution” will release it into 
actuality—not this, but the changing shadow cast behind 
by the new forms reality is perpetually assuming, which 
shadow our intellectual habits falsely invest with sub- 
stantiality. Our intellectual habits, however, are not easily 
broken and continue to assert themselves even in the efforts 
we make to escape from them. Unable at first to make the 
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turn-round in thought which the acceptance of the above 
argument demands—it amounts almost to turning our 
minds inside out—we stand baffled, until suddenly, with a 
flashlight of illustration M. Bergson shows us exactly what 
he means. Somebody, he relates, once asked him “ how do 
you conceive the next development of dramatic art—I 
grande ceuvre dramatique du demain?” “TI shall never forget” 
says M. Bergson (p. 127) “the surprise of my questioner 
when I answered ‘if I knew what the great drama of to- 
morrow would be, I would write it.’ I saw very clearly that 
he regarded the drama of tomorrow as locked up in a cup- 
board of possibilities and thought that I, as a philosopher, 
might have the key of the cupboard. ‘ However,’ I added, 
‘the drama of the future is not yet possible.’ ‘ But it must 
be’ the other answered ‘since one day it will be realized,’ 
‘No,’ I said, ‘ the most I can allow is—that it will have been 
possible when somebody has written it.’ What more do 
we need to explain the doctrine that the possible is the shadow 
cast behind by reality in its creative advance to new forms? 
And what a salutary reminder to those who write books on 
‘the religion (or anything else) of the future.’ If I knew 
what the religion of the future would be, I should have that 
religion. If I knew what the man of the future would be, 
I should be that man. 

To those in the grip of the space-thinking habit (as most 
of us are) not the least difficult aspect of M. Bergson’s 
philosophy will be found in his account of Memory. Useless, 
he tells us, to ask how, or where, is memory preserved, for 
memory is nothing else than the self-preserving quality of 
mind, another name for the unbroken and unbreakable 
continuity of our flowing experience. Memory is to the mind 
what the flow of the river is to the water composing it—a 
name for the continuity of its movement. The mind remen- 
bers because it is mind, as the river flows because it is a 
river. Try to imagine a mind without memory, a mind 
which remembers nothing.2, You are imagining a stream 
that doesn’t flow—and what kind of a stream is that? 
Difficult to grasp? Yes, unquestionably—our intellectual 
habits being what they are. But here is M. Bergson, as 


1 The above illustration, attentively considered, gives us the key to 
M. Bergson’s doctrine of Freedom. The free act is not the choice of an 
existing possible but the creation of it, as the form of a shadow is the 
creation of the object which casts it behind. 

2 The people who are said to have ‘ lost their memory ’ do not come 
under this description. The phrase is inaccurately used. 
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usual, to help us with an illustration. “That memory 
preserves itself we all admit every time we pronounce a 
word. To pronounce a word we must remember the first 
half of it at the moment we are articulating the last half. 
the word ‘ it,’ for example, the first half the sound of 7 
the second of t]. Nobody will say that the image of the first 
sound is deposited in a receptacle, cerebral or other, where 
the mind has to look it out the instant afterwards. But if 
this is true of the first half of the word it is equally true of 
the preceding word, which is continuous with it both for sound 
and sense; the same with the beginning of the phrase, of 
the preceding phrase and of the entire discourse. . . . Our 
whole life resembles such a discourse, indefinitely prolonged.” 
—Is M. Bergson still obscure ? Perhaps, but certainly not 
more obscure than some of our physiological psychologists 
who begin, as psychologists, by admitting that mental 
facts have no extension in space, and then proceed, as 
physiologists, to locate memory images in a box, the human 
skull—the doctrine of memory as “‘ stored up in the brain.” 


V. EpucaTION. 


Requiring then, at the outset, the acquisition of a new 
habit of thought, conversion to M. Bergson’s philosophy will 
obviously be easier among those whose habits are yet fluid 
than among those whose habits are fixed, the young rather 
than the old. It follows that the Bergsonian insight is more 
likely to arise from education applied to the young than 
from argumentative propaganda addressed to the adult. 
What therefore has M. Bergson to say about education ? 
Not very much, but what he does say is to the point. 

Like Carlyle, to whose utterances on this subject M. 
Bergson’s bear a remarkable resemblance,! he would have 
education pay more attention to the training of homo faber 
and less to the training of homo loquaz. ‘“‘ Both in literature 
and science ’’ he says “‘ our method of teaching is too exclu- 
sively verbal.” ‘*‘ We forget that intelligence is essentially 
the faculty of manipulating matter. Intelligence therefore 
is bound to profit by the training of the hand. A true master 
will develop touch into tact, and intelligence will mount 
up from the hand to the head. The time has passed when 
it was enough for a man of the world to be able to discourse. 
..+ What a young pupil can assimilate of ready made 
knowledge is very little, and is often studied without interest 


1 See Carlyle’s Stump Orator, passim. 
Vou. XXXIII. No. 1. 8 
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and soon forgotten. No doubt every acquired result of 
knowledge is precious; but that is for the adult, and the 
adult will find it when wanted, if he has been taught wher 
to look for it. Let us give the young the knowledge Proper 
to the young; let us be on our guard against suffoca 
the young plant eager to grow under an accumulation of 
dead branches and leaves produced by the vegetation of 
the past.” 

It would appear from this that M. Bergson is on the side 
of those who believe that truth is best expressed not in 
what man says as “homo loquax” but in what he dog 
as “‘homo faber,” and that he would educate mankind 
accordingly. This would be a radical change in our present 
practice. ‘‘ The essence of man ” he tells us “ is to create, 
both materially and morally.1. Homo faber is my definition 
of him. Homo sapiens, a conception born of homo faber’s 
reflexion on the work he is doing, seems to me eq 
worthy of esteem, so long as he confines his intelligence to 
solving the problems proper to it. . . . Homo faber, Hom 





sapiens, I raise my hat to both of them. But Homo loqua 
is antipathetic to me. His thought, when he does think, is 
only reflexion on his words ”’ (p. 105). 


9 


VI. Tue ConrFrusion oF ‘‘ Homo SAPIENS 
* Homo Loquax ”’ 


WITH 


From the account just given of homo sapiens, who, % 
we have seen, shares with homo faber in M. Bergson’s salute, 
it would appear that wisdom is the offspring of man’s creative 
activity. As creator he comes into contact with Reality 
and has direct knowledge of it, immediate consciousness of 
it, which the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, bom 
of his speculative activity, denies him. Once awakened this 
knowledge becomes “a master light of all his “a 
And since creative activity engages the whole man in hi 
integrity, the aptitudes of his body as well as the faculties of 
his mind, the indication is clear as to the line education 
should take, if wisdom be the object aimed at. Rendering 
M. Bergson’s language more freely, he appears to be telling 
us that, among all the candidates for wisdom, the most 
promising is the working man (never to be thought of as4 
mere wage-earner) who is interested in his work and reflects 
upon it, while the least promising is the talking man 


1 The significance of “‘ morally” in this definition has been overlooked 
by some of M. Bergson’s critics. 
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interested only in words, or in the “ concepts” of which 
they are the names, as many philosophers seem to be.! 
What else can M. Bergson mean when he describes homo 
sapiens as “‘ né de la reflexion de Vhomo faber sur sa fabrica- 
tion’? Unquestionably a working man’s philosophy. 

In thus transferring the crown of wisdom from the head of 
homo loquax to that of homo faber M. Bergson reverses the 
estimate of their relative authority, on which modern culture, 
with its reverence for books and orators, is largely based.? 
He clearly indicates, moreover, what kind of philosophers 
would be kings if he were the king-maker. Not many pro- 
fessors of philosophy would be called. The figure of M. 
Bergson, with hat raised to homo faber, is not the figure of a 

litical agitator, but it points the way to a revolution in 
Gina affairs far more radical than any of those which 
homo loguax, with his ‘‘ new social systems,”’ is in the habit 
of proposing. Is it not obvious that the vices of an acquisi- 
tive civilisation will never be cured by eloquently denounc- 
ing them, nor by voting them down, on the recommendation 
of homo loguax masquerading as homo sapiens at election 
times ? Acquisitiveness can only be conquered by releasing 
creativeness. Other remedies merely shift its centre of 
gravity. The moral of M. Bergson’s philosophy points in 
the direction of the radical cure. His revolution would be a 
resurrection. 

His philosophy might be otherwise described as “ an 
appeal to Cesar,” an appeal from the partial man to the 
whole man, an appeal from homo loquaz with his vocabulary 
to homo faber with his hands, his tools and, above all, his 
immediate experience of Reality. M. Bergson would recall 
us from artifice to Nature, from technique to Experience, from 
the abstractions of the intellect to ‘les données immédiates 
de la conscience.” He would end the disastrous estrange- 
ment from Reality which characterises so much of our 
thinking, and consequently of our life, and to which current 
philosophy, itself tainted with the general artificiality, gives 
sanction in the queer doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 
Throughout the whole of his philosophic activity M. Bergson 
has been engaged in dissipating the fog raised by the verbiage 
of homo loguax, the secondary man, round the intuitions of 
homo faber, the primary man—a fog of which “ the relativity 


1 Further characterisations of homo loquaz will be found in Bunyan’s 
Mr. Talkative and Carlyle’s Stump Orator. 

2 Cf. Matthew Arnold’s definition of Culture, “ getting to know the 
best that has been thought and said,” or “ the study of perfection.” 
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of knowledge’ may be said to represent the maximum 
density. As the fog lifts, Reality, self-illuminated, emerges 
into the field of vision and a direct knowledge of it, which 
cannot be far removed from the knowledge of God, is 
attained. 

Perhaps “ gnosis ” would be a better word than “ know. 
ledge” for this result. The Bergsonian apocalypse begins 
quite modestly, as we have seen, by initiation into the 
gnosis of le mouvant, and leads on from that to the gnosis 
of Creative Life—another name, perhaps, for the Living God, 
A natural mysticism, not reserved for a spiritual aristocracy, 
but the birthright of the unsophisticated mind in every man, 
This M. Bergson would help us to recover, for many in these 
days have lost it. He is not a theologian, as the term is 
commonly understood. But between his gnosis of Reality 
and ‘the knowledge of God otherwise than by hearsay,” s0 
much needed in theology, the difference is not very great, 
His gnosticism reminds us once more of the origin of Chris- 
tianity, which could hardly have survived if gnosis of 
another kind had failed, at the critical moment, to come to 
the rescue.! 


EDITOR. 


OxFoRD. 


1 This article was in type before the delivery of Sir James Jeans’ 
Presidential Address (1984) to the British Association. Though not in 
complete coincidence with M. Bergson’s philosophy, the Address has many 
points of contact with it—in particular Sir James’ description of physical 
science as a map-making industry (see above, pp. 58-59), the “* maps” 
being far removed from a full account of Nature. ‘“ It may seem strange,” 
says Sir James, “‘ and almost too good to be true, that Nature should in 
the last resort consist of something we can really understand.” This 
‘ something,’ in M. Bergson’s philosophy, is movement. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST MECHANISM. 
PROFESSOR J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


THERE is a youth movement in philosophy as elsewhere. It 
yas significant perhaps that it first started and gained 
prominence in America under the leadership of William 
James. But it has since spread to Europe under various 
names in the Emergent Evolution of some English writers, 
the neo-idealism of the Italians Croce and Gentile, but most 
powerfully and attractively of all in the Creative Evolution 
ofHenri Bergson. Diverse though these manifestations are, 
they have certain points in common. They all claim for the 
frst time “‘ to be taking time seriously ’’; they all direct 
attention away from the past with its closed doors to the 
future whose “‘ gates are open”; they all appeal to the 
spontaneity of feeling and intuition against the supposed 
tyranny of logical system, to the freshness of creation as 
against the staleness of imitation and repetition, to the 
individual as against the institution, in a word, to the spirit 
against the letter, mind against matter. 

Few of us but have had our hearts stirred by this move- 
ment of the waters in one or other of its many forms. And 
when a writer of real imagination, eloquence and wit, and 
with courage and unfailing cheeriness of outlook, takes up the 
vord it is likely to become a two-edged sword wherewith to 
smite the loiterers. When further the writer is the Editor of 
the HisBERT JOURNAL and the sword is wielded in the cause 
ofa fresh interpretation of religion, his readers are bound to 
take tent. 

This is what has actually happened in the little volume 
that has just been published by Dr Jacks under the title of 
The Revolt against Mechanism, consisting of two Hibbert 
lectures delivered last year, the first with this title, the 
second with that of ‘‘ Mechanism Universal but Subordinate.” 
In the first he shows how man’s rise from the animals and 
69 
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his subsequent civilisation have been won at each successive 
stage against forces which, in spite of being largely his ow 
creation, tend to enslave him by the resistance they offer ty 
further progress and so turn conquest into captivity. Neve, 
he thinks, was this truer than at the present time, when ma 
are bowed down by the weight of their own inventions, } 
is in vain that they seek to break the bondage by measures of 
external “‘ control.”” The word itself, borrowed as it is fron 
mechanics, bears the mark of the enemy. Until we hay 





learned to control ourselves, there is no help to be looked fq 
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us by ingenious economists and politicians. Yet there is, 
“* saving factor.”” ‘* Man is a reed, but a thinking reed,” ani 
for some time past in philosophy, and now also even in 
science, hitherto the stronghold of the mechanical faith, 
there are “‘ mutterings of revolt.” 

In the second lecture the text is applied more particularly 
to religion defined in the words of M. Loisy as “in essence 
nothing less than an effort of the mind to break through the 
mechanical framework of the natural world in which fate 
seems to have bound it ”—more shortly by Whitehead as a 





“‘ offensive against mechanism.” Religion is shown to bein 
its nature impatient of system in all its forms, and a blessing 
is invoked on the spirit of non-conformity as we have it in 
George Fox, Wesley, Newman, and, nearer to ourselves, in 
the Group and similar present-day movements. In this and 
in the newer methods of education directed to the awakening 
of the creative instinct in children, in the shortening of the 
hours of labour (itself due to mechanical science), with the 
extension of leisure that is thus made possible, and in the 
opening of the way to a new form of competition, turning 
not on who can get the most of the world’s goods, but o 
who can make the finest use of them, Dr Jacks sees favour 
able omens for the ultimate victory of spirit, “‘ the victory 
that overcometh the world.” 


Two questions in which the readers of the HisBest 
JOURNAL are likely to be interested are raised by thes 
lectures. The first is that of the significance of the whole 
modernist movement in philosophy which seems largely to 
have inspired them ; the second is that of Dr Jacks’s inter 
pretation of it in its application to social and especially to 
religious life. Only the briefest discussion of either is here 
possible. 

When we consider the positive features of modernist 
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philosophy, particularly in its more idealistic and attractive 
forms, its insistence on freedom and spontaneity as a 
fundamental aspect of life, the place it assigns to mind or 
spirit as the highest manifestation and organ of freedom, and 
to creativeness as its sign manual, the promise it holds out 
of all old things passing away and all things becoming new 
through the breath of the spirit of man, we are not surprised 
at the hold it has taken of the mind of the younger generation. 
Even the older and more stiff-jointed of us feel responsive 
thrills within us. In the words of a famous letter of Hegel to 
Schelling, we are inclined to exclaim ‘‘ We do not mean to be 
behind. Reason and freedom are still our watchword.” If 
we do not add “‘ and our rendezvous the invisible church ” it 
is perhaps only that in these days churches, both visible and 
invisible, have themselves to some extent attracted suspicion 
as laggards in the race. It is only when we look closer and 
begin to take into account its more negative aspects that 
features are apt to emerge which are disquieting and cause 
misgiving lest in our first enthusiasm we should not be losing 
hold of clues which are not less essential for the interpretation 
of our deeper experiences. 

Passing over the often profound internal differences in 
the various forms, which the general movement (starting as 
it does in some cases from opposite points in the philosophical 
firmament) has assumed, and taking only features in which 
extremes seem to meet, we have as the central and all- 
inclusive one the claim already mentioned to “ take time 
seriously”: in other words, to recognise change, novelty, 
creativeness as a real element in the universe. Speaking for 
myself, I hope I am prepared to take time as seriously as 
anyone. Time is the “ acre ”’ (as far as we know for certain 
the one acre) we have granted to us under the conditions of 
our creaturely existence, in which to realise and give expres- 
sion to the best that is in ourselves, and to enjoy the best that 
Natura sive Deus has vouchsafed to us in the world. But I 
seem to see also that unless we are further prepared to 
take timelessness with equal seriousness, unless we have 
the faith that in these experiences we are realising 
values which transcend all time relations, and which are, 
in more than a rhetorical sense, eternal and uncreated, 
we are depriving them of their fullest, perhaps of all, their 
meaning. 

Taking the experience which more than any other is 
commonly acknowledged to be creative, that of the poet and 
artist, and admitting all that can be said and that ought to be 
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said about the originality of what Croce calls the “ image,” 
what others call the “‘ selectiveness,” of the mind in art, can 
we say that creation expresses all that the artist or post 
himself feels about his work? Will he not insist that befor 
creation there must have been reception from some region 
beyond himself, and that his own work, to use a phrase of 
Browning’s in the same connection, is more an “ effluence” 
than a creation, something to which without irreverence we 





might apply the great Athanasian phrase “ begotten not 
created”? Beauty is doubtless born, whether in the mind 
or in the face, but it is born of murmuring brooks and ofa 
Nature that is greater than either. I can understand how 
Coleridge in a mood of dejection might write 


**O Lady, we receive but what we give 
And in our life alone can nature live.” 


But I confess I am filled with disquiet when the attempt is 
made to give to utterances like this the consecration of a 
whole system of philosophy founded on the denial of the 
objective existence of spirit and of the insight contained in 
such verses as those of Wordsworth :— 


‘** One impulse from a vernal wood 
Can teach us more of man 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.” 


I find it accordingly no wonder that there are signs here and 
there of a revolt against the revolt, and that some are asking 
whether the time has not come to protest against the exag- 
geration of such an extreme idealism and to re-assert the 
essential continuity between man and Nature—not in any 
materialistic sense, but in the sense of being prepared to find 
the roots of mind already deeply imbedded in what appear to 
us the mechanisms of Nature. 

Applied to science, like considerations seem no les 
obvious. Granting all that knowledge-theory teaches as to 
the part which mind plays in the “ construction ” of the 
“* scientific object,” and again all that caution advises as to 
the provisionalness of scientific theories, does any worker in 
science doubt for a moment that there is an objective, if you 
like an absolute, truth to which his every advance is a further 
approximation ? And would he not be the first to protest 
against any reading of the doctrine of Relativity that should 


give countenance to a merely subjective interpretation of 
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what his science teaches as to the whole choir of heaven and 
the furniture of earth ? 1 

But it is in the field of ethics that the creativist philo- 

sophy, when it is not balanced, as it is in Bergson, with a 
belief in the revelation (at least in the case of what he calls 
“open morality’) of a supernatural reality, is most dis- 
quieting. The gates of the future here truly are open. We 
know not what we shall be, or what form the social life of 
erfected humanity will take. We walk by faith and not 
by sight. But it is faith in something that we can in some 
measure foresee and which, as a “ pattern in the heavens,” 
we know to be real. Our faith is substantial—it is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 
To treat its object as something that has no reality except 
such as is given it by us in this acre of time and in the pro- 
cesses, Which are the furrows in it, is to leave the imperative 
of duty a mere “‘ ought to be,” with no corresponding “ is ” 
—the demand for a progress into infinity which turns out in 
the end to be a progress into nothingness. 

The teaching of creationist philosophy on the subject of 
religion to which what has just been said brings us is too 
large a question to enter on here—varying as it does from 
the neo-idealism that would absorb religion in philosophy to 
the refined mysticism of Bergson that would absorb philo- 
sophy in religion. What they all seem to me to have in 
common is the failure to take timelessness seriously. What 
one therefore misses in them all is any account of the meaning 
and place in life of religious faith that can be made to square 
—I will not say with the experience of the ordinary man 
(though this would be sufficiently fatal*)—but with the records 
we have of the religious experience of the greatest minds in 
every age and country. 


Our second question was the extent to which these 
ambiguities are reflected in Dr Jacks’s argument? Some 
notices I have seen of his book have found matter for 
criticism in some points similar to the above. I do not 
myself think he has entirely escaped the pitfalls to which 
attention has been called. He seems, for example, to accept 
inthe main M. Loisy’s treatment of the natural world as given 


1 If the reader has any doubt on this point, I might refer him to what 
Planck says in Where is Science Going ?, p. 194, and Planck ought to know. 

* “Tt is a common failing,” writes Dean Inge in God and the Astro- 
nomers, “‘ both of realists and idealists that they do not take timelessness 
seriously enough.” 


Vor, XXXIII. No. 1. 8* 
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over to mechanism and as entirely at enmity with mind. He 
also seems more at home, as Modernism is, in appealing to 
intuition and feeling than to logical thought. He distip. 
guishes indeed between creative and mechanical thought, 
But he gives no examples and is not prevented from coupling 
“* intelligibility ’’ of any kind with uninterestingness or from 
labelling problematic thinking (surely in its higher imagina. 
tive form the most fertile and creative of all) as “‘ a queer 
habit.”” One may further suspect that in his glorification 
of non-conformity and in the fierceness of his onslaught on 
institutional life and its dispiriting routines, he has for the 
moment lost sight of his own doctrine of the necessity of 
mechanism and his own gospel of conquest through love. An 
institution, whether of church or state, as the organised union 
of men of good will is one of the best things in creation. If 
the corruption of the best can be also the worst, that isa 
reason for all the more vigilance on the part of its member 
to keep it true to its purpose, not for despair of reform from 
within. Connected with this is the still deeper matter of the 
interpretation of freedom, which is sometimes regarded too 
much in the negative sense of “ going as one pleases,” being 
“* original ’’ by doing something different from other people, 
instead of in the positive sense of doing a thing because it is 
the right thing in one’s own view to do. For myself, I have 
never forgotten the teaching of that most original of lawyers, 
the late James Fitzjames Stephen, that “ originality con- 
sists not in thinking differently from other people but in 
thinking for oneself.” 

But to emphasise isolated points like these would in the 
first place be to forget the narrow limits that are imposed by 
seventy-seven short pages on a writer who has a message of 
real importance to drive home by hook or crook to his 
readers, leaving little room for qualifications that would 
otherwise be in place. In the second place, it would be to fail 
to do justice to the vital truth which, as I understand it, 
is the main contention of these lectures—the universality and 
necessity of mechanism (from the primary impact or Anstoss 
of the material world upon our senses up to the inertias that 
theologians have called original sin) as the opposite or 
negative pole in the forward drive of mind that constitutes 
the field of what is essentially human in experience. It is, I 
believe, because they have forgotten this and conceived of 
mind or spirit as working in vacuo that some distinguished 
modernists have been led to deny the existence in the universe 
of any more inclusive reality thas the human spirit. They 
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have not seen that without the assumption of the presence 
of such a reality manifesting itself in the apparent dualism of 
necessity and freedom, mechanism and mind, while at the 
same time revealing its own essentially spiritual nature in 
the summons it addresses through reason and conscience— 
the “saving factor ” which Dr Jacks calls consciousness— 
to overcome it, all man’s higher experiences become unin- 
telligible. 

Whether with this correction we have not broken with 
what is characteristically modernist in these writers and 
allied ourselves rather with an older, and perhaps more 
reliable, tradition is a further question which lies far beyond 
the scope of this article. Meantime enough may have been 
said to indicate some of the larger issues which the Editor’s 
little book has the merit of having raised. 


J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


RoTHERFIELD, SUSSEX. 











MAN, THE MACHINE, AND THE 
NEW HEROISM."* 


PROFESSOR NICHOLAS BERDYAEV. 
I 


IT is no exaggeration to say that the question of technique 
has now become that of the destiny of man and of culture 
in general. In this age of spiritual turpitude, when not only 
the old religious beliefs but also the humanist creed of the 
nineteenth century have been shaken, modern civilised man’s 
sole strong belief is a faith in the might of technical science 
and its capacity for infinite development. Technique is 
man’s last love, for the sake of which he is prepared to change 
his very image. Contemporary events only strengthen this 
faith. In order to believe, man craved for miracles, though 
doubting their possibility: now he witnesses technique 
actually work “ miracles.” 

This problem of technique is an anxious one for the Christian 
consciousness, though Christians have not yet fully realised 
its full meaning. They have two ways of considering it, 
and both are inadequate. For the overwhelming majority 
technique, from the viewpoint of religion, is neutral and 
indifferent ; it concerns specialists, adds to the amenities of 
life, and its boons are equally enjoyed by Christians, but it 
is a special domain, by no means encroaching upon the 
reason and conscience of a Christian; it raises no spiritual 
problem. On the other hand, a Christian minority views 
it in an apocalyptic light, is terrified by its increasing power 
over human life, sees in it the triumph of the spirit of Anti- 
Christ, the beast ‘‘ ascending from the abyss.” Such an 
abuse of the Apocalypse is especially proper to the Russian 
Orthodox; anything they dislike, anything which destroys 
the customary, is freely interpreted by them as a victory of 
Anti-Christ and the imminent fulness of times. This is 4 

1 Translated for the Hrssert JourNAL by Countess Olga Bennigsen 
from Putj, where it appeared in 1988. 
76 
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solution arising from a feeling of fear, though the first 
solution, that of neutrality, is quite as indolent—it simply 
refuses to perceive any problem at all. 

Technique may be understood in a broader and narrower 
way. téxvy Stands both for industry and art, reyvafw means 
to make, to create with art. We speak not only of an econo- 
mical, industrial, military technique, a technique connected 
with transport and the comforts of life, but also of a technique 
of thought, versification, painting, dancing, law, even of a 
spiritual technique, a mystical way: thus, for example, 
Yoga is a peculiar spiritual technique. In everything, 
technique seeks to attain the greatest results with the 
minimum expenditure of power. Such is especially the 
technique of our mechanical, economic age. But, in it, 
quantitative attainments replace the qualitative that charac- 
terised the master-artisan of ancient cultures. 

In his last slender book Der Mensch und die Technik, 
Spengler defines technique not as a weapon but as a struggle 
—undoubtedly technique is always a means, a weapon, and 
not an end. There can be no technical ends of life, only 
technical means: the ends of life belong to another sphere, 
to that of the spirit. Very often the aims of life are super- 
seded by its means, the latter may usurp so important a 
place in human life as completely to eliminate its ultimate 
object from man’s consciousness. This is what is happening 
on a vast scale in our mechanical age. Naturally in the case 
of a scientist, given to scientific discoveries, of an engineer, 
concerned with inventions, technique may become the 
gi object and end of life: in such cases, being know- 
edge and invention, technique becomes endowed with a 
ac meaning and pertains to the life of the spirit. But 

e substitution of the aims of life by technical means must 
be equivalent to the diminution and extinction of the spirit. 
This is what we are witnessing. A technical weapon is by 
nature heterogeneous, not only to the one who uses it, but 
also to that for which it is being used: it is heterogeneous 
to man, to his spirit and reason. Therein lies the fatal 
enslavement of human life by technique. The very defini- 
tion of man as homo faber, a being making a tool, so common 
in the history of civilisation, already shows the supersession 
of the ends of life by its means. Man is certainly an engineer 
but he invented the art of engineering for aims transcending 
its limits, and here we witness a repetition of Marx’s material- 
istic conception of history : economics are a necessary con- 
dition of life: no intellectual and spiritual life, no ideology 
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are thinkable without an economic basis, yet the object 
and meaning of human life are in no wise contained in this 
necessary basis. What appears to be strongest because of 
its urgency and necessity is by no means the most valuable, 
and contrariwise, what stands supreme in the hierarchy of 
values is not at all the most powerful. We might say that 
in our world the strongest appears to be coarse matter, 
though it is also the least valuable, and in our sinful worl 
the least powerful seems to be God. He was crucified by the 
world, yet He is the Supreme Value.! Technique is s 
powerful nowadays precisely because it does not represent a 
supreme value. 

We are confronted by a fundamental paradox : without 
technique culture is impossible, its very growth is dependent 
upon technique, yet on the other hand a final victory of 
technique, the advent of a technical age, brings on the 
destruction of culture. The technical and the natural 
organic elements are ever present in culture, and the definite 
victory of the former over the latter signifies the transforma- 
tion of culture into something which no more bears any 
likeness to it. Romanticism is a reaction of the natural- 
organic element of culture against its technical element. 
In so far as romanticism rebels against the classical con- 
sciousness, it rebels against the preponderance of the 
technical form over nature. A return to nature is a perennial 
feature in the history of culture, it expresses the fear of the 
destruction of cuiture by technique, the destruction of the 
integrity of human nature. Another characteristic trait of 
romanticism is a striving after integrity and organic order. 
The longing after a return to nature is but a reminiscence of 
the lost Paradise, a craving to return to it, though man’s 
return to paradise is always obstructed. French thomists 
like to distinguish between agir (momrdv) and _ faire 
(rpax7év),* which is an old scholastic distinction. Agir 
means a free play of human forces, whereas faire is the making 
of things, their fabrication. In the former case the centre of 
gravity lies in man himself, the maker; in the second—n 
the thing made. A technical epoch demands from man the 
making of things in great quantities with the least expendi- 
ture of power, and man becomes an instrument of pro 
duction : the thing is placed above the man. 

The history of our race can be divided into three epochs: 

1 N. Hartman in his Ethik writes finely on the subject that supreme 


values are often the less powerful. 
2 See Maritain’s Art et Scolastique. 
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the natural-organic, the cultural in the proper sense, and the 
technical-mechanical. To these epochs correspond the 
different relations of the spirit to nature, namely the diffu- 
sion of the spirit in nature, the emergence of the spirit from 
nature and formation of a special spiritual sphere, lastly the 

irit’s active conquest of nature and domination over it. 

course, these stages are not to be taken exclusively in a 
chronological sequence: they are primarily different types. 
In the cultural epoch man still lived in the natural world 
not made by him but which appeared to have been created 
by God. He was tied to the earth, the plants and animals, 
and tellurgical mysticism—the mysticism of earth—played 
an enormous part. We know the great significance of the 
vegetative and animalistic religions, the transfigured ele- 
ments of which can be detected in Christianity : Christians 
believe that man was created from earth, and to earth shall 
hereturn. Culture at the height of its development was still 
encompassed by nature, loved gardens and beasts ; flowers, 
shady parks and meadows, rivers and lakes; pedigree dogs 
and horses, birds—all these belonged to culture. Men of 
that time, however distant they may have been from a 
natural life, still gazed at the sky, the stars, the fleeting 
clouds. Contemplation of the beauties of nature is pre- 
dominantly a sign of culture. Culture, the State, mode of 
life, were understood organically by analogy with the life 
of organic beings; the flourishing of cultures and States 
appeared to be somewhat in the nature of a vegetative- 
animal process. Culture was full of symbols: in shapes of 
earth it reflected Heaven, prefigured another world. Tech- 
oe knows no symbols, it is realistic, reflects nothing, 
only creates new actualities; it is plainly visible in its 
entirety, and divorces man from nature and from other 
worlds. 

Our fundamental thesis consists in the distinction between 
organism and organisation. The former, generated by 
natural cosmic life, continues the process of generation : 
this generation is the characteristic sign of an organism. 
Organisation, on the other hand, is neither generated nor 
capable of generating: it is a creation of man’s activity, is 
made, though this making is not the supreme form of 
creation. Organism is not an aggregate, is not composed of 
parts, it is integral and born entire, in it the whole precedes 
the parts and is-present in every part,! it grows and develops. 
Mechanism, evolved by the organising process, is composed 
1 See Driesch’s La Philosophie de Vorganisme. 
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of parts, it can neither grow nor develop, no integrity exists 
in its parts, nor does it precede them. An organism pos. 
sesses a raison détre, immanently pertaining to it and given 
it by the Creator or by nature, and is determined by the 
preponderance of the whole over its parts. But the raison 
@étre of an organisation is of a very different kind, and has 
been given it from outside by the organiser. A mechanism 
is constructed in view of a definite end but is not born with 
a final cause proper to it. A watch works very appositely, 
nevertheless the intention for which it works is not in the 
watch itself but in the man who made and wound it up, 
An organised mechanism depends on its organiser for its 
purpose, yet it possesses an inertia which may react upon the 
organiser and even enslave him. 

History records organised bodies bearing a similitude 
with living organisms. Thus the patriarchal order with its 
natural economics appeared to be organic and even ever. 
lasting, an order created by nature itself or by its Creator, 
but not by man. For a long time men believed in the 
existence of an eternal objective order of nature with which 
human life had to be brought into harmony and subjection. 
The natural was given a normative character—all that was 
in accordance with nature was good and just. A fixed 
cosmos, an hierarchical system, an eternal ordo existed for 
the ancient Greek and the medizval man, for Aristotle and 
for St Thomas Aquinas. The earth and heaven constituted 
an immutable hierarchical system. The very idea of a 
permanent order of nature was connected with an objective 
teleological principle. And now technique, in the shape it 
has assumed since the end of the eighteenth century, destroys 
this faith in an everlasting order of nature and destroys it in 
a far deeper sense than is achieved even by evolutionism. 
The latter admits changes, though such changes are effected 
within the natural order. Evolutionism mainly originated 
from biological sciences, therefore development was under- 
stood as an organic process. We are now living in an age of 
physical and not biological sciences, the age of Einstein 
and not that of Darwin, and physical sciences are not as 
favourable to an organic conception of the life of nature as 
were biological sciences. Though in the second half of the 
nineteenth century biology itself was mechanistic, still it 
inclined towards an organic conception in other spheres, 
such as sociology. Naturalism, as it shaped itself in the 
latter half of last century, admitted a development in nature 
within the eternal order of nature; therefore it laid greater 
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stress upon the principle of the regularity of natural pro- 
cesses, @ principle modern science is much less concerned 
with. The natural reality with which contemporary tech- 
nique confronts man is in nowise a result of evolution but 
the outcome of man’s own inventiveness and creative 
activity, not of an organic but of an organising process : 
herein lies the significance of the entire technical epoch. 
The supremacy of technique and the machine is primarily a 
transition from organic to organised life, from growth to con- 
struction. From the viewpoint of organic life technique 
spells disincarnation, a cleavage between the flesh and the 
spirit in the organic bodies of history. Technique inau- 
gurates a new stage of actuality, and this actuality is man’s 
work, the result of the incursion of the spirit into nature 
and the introduction of reason into the elemental processes. 
Technique destroys ancient bodies, and the new ones it 
creates do not resemble organic bodies but are organised 
bodies. 

The tragedy consists in the rebellion of creation against 
its creator whom it refuses to obey. The revolt of the 
creature against its Creator is the mystery of the fall of 
man, and repeats itself throughout the history of mankind. 
Man’s Promethean spirit is unable to master the technique 
created to curb the unloosed and unforeseen energies. We 
see this in every process of rationalisation of the technical 
age whereby man is replaced by the machine. In social life 
technique replaces the organic and irrational by the organised 
and rational, which results in novel irrational consequences : 
thus industrial rationalisation breeds unemployment, the 
greatest evil of the day. The substitution of man’s work by 
the machine is a positive gain which ought to lead to the 
abolition of human slavery and poverty. But the machine 
refuses to comply with man’s demands, and dictates its 
own laws. Says man to the machine: “I need you in 
order to ease my life and increase my power,” but the 
machine retorts: ‘‘ I don’t need you at all! I shall make 
everything without you: you may perish as far as I am 
concerned!” Taylor’s system is the extreme form of 
rationalisation of labour, but it also transforms man into an 
improved machine. The machine demands that man assume 
its image: yet man, created to the image and likeness of 
God, cannot become the image of a machine—this would be 

uivalent to-his extermination. Here we are confronted 
with the limits of the transition from the organic and irra- 
tional to the organised and rational. An organisation, 
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bound up with technique, presupposes an organising subject, 
an organism which cannot be transformed into a machine, 
though an organisation tends to mechanise its organiser, 
The very spirit which created technique and machinery 
cannot be completely technicalised and mechanicised, some 
irrational principle will ever survive. The titanic struggle of 
man against the nature he has mechanised is contained in 
this endeavour to rationalise spirit and transform it into 
an automaton. In the beginning man depended upon 
nature, and this dependence was vegetative and animal; 
then began a new dependence. This constitutes the acute- 
ness of the whole problem, for man’s organism, his psycho- 
physical nature, has evolved in another world and adapted 
itself to the old nature, and he has not yet adapted himself 
to the new actuality which manifests itself through technique 
and machinery. He cannot even foresee whether he will be 
able to live in this new electrical and radio-active atmosphere, 
in these cold metallic surroundings devoid of any animal 
warmth. We do not know whether this atmosphere, created 
by man’s own technical inventions and discoveries, may not 
prove deadly, as some physicians declare it to be. On the 
other hand, human inventiveness in the matter of destructive 
engines very much exceeds discoveries in the sphere of 
medicine. It is easier to invent poison-gas by means of 
which millions of lives may be wiped out than to find a cure 
for cancer or tuberculosis. Man is powerless before his own 
inventions—discoveries within the sphere of organic life are 
far more difficult than those connected with the inorganic 
world, which is a world of wonders. 


II 


Wherein consists the menace of the machine to man, a 
danger now so fully apparent? I doubt that it threatens 
the spirit and spiritual life. The machine and technique 
deal terrible blows to man’s emotional life, to human feeling. 
In contemporary civilisation the emotional element is on the 
wane. Thus it may be said that the old culture threatened 
man’s body, which it neglected and often debilitated, whereas 
the mechanical civilisation endangers the heart, which can 
scarcely bear the contact of cold metal—it is unable to live in 
metallic surroundings. The process of the destruction of the 
heart, as the centre of emotional life, is characteristic of our 
times. In the works of such outstanding French writers of 
the day as Proust and Gide the heart as an integral organ of 
man’s emotional life is inexistent, everything has been 
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decomposed into the intellectual element and sensual feelings. 
Keyserling is right when he speaks of this destruction of 
the emotional order in modern technical civilisation and 
longs for its restoration.1 Technique deals fierce blows to 
humanism, the humanist conception of the world, the 
humanist ideal of man and culture. By nature the machine 
is anti-humanitarian, a technical conception of science is in 
direct opposition to the humanitarian conception and is in 
conflict with its idea of man. It seems surprising at first to 
be told that technique is not so dangerous to the spirit, yet 
we may in truth say that ours is the age of technique and 
of the spirit, not an age of the heart. The religious meaning 
of contemporary technique consists precisely in the fact 
that it views everything from the angle of a spiritual 
problem and may lead to the spiritualisation of life, for it 
demands an intensification of spirituality. 

Technique has long ceased to be neutral, to be indifferent 
to the spirit and its problems, and after all can anything 
really be neutral? Things may have appeared so at a 
casual glance only, for whilst technique is fatal for the 
heart, it promotes a powerful reaction of the spirit. If the 
heart left to itself proves weak and helpless before the grow- 
ing power of technique, the spirit may show itself strong. 
Through technique man becomes a cosmiurge for, in com- 
parison with the weapons it places in his hands now, man’s 
former arms seem like childish toys. This is especially 
apparent in the field of military technique, the destructive 
power of weapons of former days was very limited, everything 
was localised; with the old cannons, muskets and sabres 
neither great human masses nor large towns could be 
destroyed, nor could the very existence of civilisation be 
threatened. Now all this is feasible and man wields a fear- 
some power which may easily become deadly. Peaceful 
scientists will be able to promote cataclysms not only on a 
historical but on a cosmic scale; a small group of men 
possessing the secrets of technical inventions will be able 
to tyrannise over the whole of mankind; this is quite 
plausible and was foreseen by Renan. When man is given 
power whereby he may rule the world and also wipe out a 
considerable part of humanity with its culture, then every- 
thing depends upon man’s spiritual and moral standards, 
_— the question: In whose name will he use this power— 
of what spirit is he? Thus we see that this question of 
technique inevitably becomes a spiritual, ultimately a 
1 See his Méditations Sud-Américaines. 
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religious, question, and the future of the human race hangs 
in the balance. 

The miracles of technique are ever of a dual nature, 
demanding an unusual intensification of the spirit, infinitely 
greater than in former cultural ages. Man’s spirituality 
can no more be organically vegetative, we are faced by the 
demands of a new heroism, internal and external. Man’s 
heroism, bound up with warfare in old times, is no more, it 
scarcely existed in the last war: technique demands a new 
kind of heroism, and we are constantly hearing and reading 
of its manifestation: such is the heroism of scientists 
compelled to leave their laboratories and studies and fly 
into the stratosphere or dive to the bottom of the ocean, 
Human heroism is now connected with cosmic spheres, 
But primarily a strong spirit is needed in order to safeguard 
man from enslavement and destruction through technique, 
so in a certain sense we may say it is a question of life or 
death. 

We are occasionally haunted by a horrible nightmare, 
A time may come when machinery will have attained so 
great a perfection that man would have governed the world 
through it had he not altogether disappeared from the earth, 
Machines will be working independently without a hitch 
and with a maximum of efficiency and results. The last 
men will become like machines, then they will vanish, 
partly because they will be unnecessary and also because 
they could no more live and breathe in the mechanised 
atmosphere. Factories will be turning out goods at great 
speed, and motor cars and aeroplanes will be flying all over 
the earth; the wireless will be carrying the sound of music 
and singing and the speech of the men that had lived; 
nature will be conquered by technique, and this new 
actuality due to it will be a part of cosmic life. But man 
himself will be no more, organic life will be no more—a 
terrible utopia. 

It rests with man’s spirit to escape this fate. The 
exclusive power of technicalisation and machinisation is 
tending towards its goal—inexistence within technical per- 
fection. We cannot admit an autonomous technique with 
full freedom of action: it has to be subordinated to the 
spirit and the spiritual values of life—as everything else 
has to be so. Only upon one condition can the human 
spirit cope with this tremendous problem—f it is not isolated 
and dependent only upon itself, if it is united to God. Then 
only can man preserve the image and likeness of his Maker, 
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can he himself be preserved ; herein is manifest the diver- 
gence between the Christian and technical eschatology. 


III 


The power of technique in human life results in a very 
great change in the type of religiousness, and we must admit 
that this is for the best. In a mechanical age the hereditary, 
customary, formal, socially established type of religion is 
weakened. The religiously minded man changes, he feels 
less tied down to traditional forms ; his religious life demands 
a spiritually intensified Christianity, deeper and free from 
social influences. This is inevitable, for in the modern 
world it is most difficult for religion to retain the old ties. 
Religious life is apt to become more personal, more pain- 
fully attained: this is not religious individualism, for the 
universality and mystical unity of religious consciousness 
are not of a sociological nature. 

Yet in another respect such a domination of technique 
may be fatal for religious and spiritual life. Technique 
conquers time and radically alters our relations to it: man 
becomes capable of mastering time, but technical actuality 
subordinates him and his inward life to the accelerating 
movement of time. In the crazy speed of contemporary 
civilisation, in this flight of time, not one single instant is 
an end in itself, and not a single moment can be fixed as 
being outside time. There is no exit into an instant (Augen- 
blick) in the sense Kirkegaard uses it: every moment must 
speedily be replaced by the next, all remaining in the stream 
of time, therefore ephemereal. Within each moment there 
seems to be nothing but motion towards the following: in 
itself it is void. Such a conquest of time through speed 
becomes an enslavement to the current of time, which means 
that in its relation to time technical activity is destructive 
of eternity and makes relation to eternity more and more 
difficult for man. He has no time for eternity, since what is 
demanded of him is the quickest passage to the succeeding 
instant. This does not mean that we must see in the past 
only the eternal, which is being destroyed by the future: 
the past does not belong to eternity any more than does the 
future, both are in time. In the past, as in the future and 
at all times, an exit into eternity, the self-sufficient, complete 
instant, is always possible. Time obeys the speed-machine, 
but is not mastered and conquered by it, and man is faced 
by a problem: will he remain capable of experiencing 
moments of pure contemplation, of eternity, God, truth, 
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beauty ? Unquestionably man has an active vocation in the 
world, and there is truth in action, but he is also a being 
capable of contemplation in which there is an element 
determining his ego. The very act of man’s contemplation, 
his relation to God, contains a creative act. 

The formulation of this problem more than ever con- 
vinces us that all the ills of modern civilisation are due to 
the discrepancy between the organisation of man’s soul 
inherited from other ages and the new, technical, mechanical 
actuality from which he cannot escape. A human soul is 
unable to stand the speed which contemporary civilisation 
demands and which tends to transform man himself into a 
machine. It is a painful process. Contemporary man 
endeavours to strengthen his body through sports, thus 
fighting anthropological regression. We cannot deny the 
positive meaning of sport whereby man reverts to the ancient 
Grecian view of the body, yet sport may become a means of 
destruction for man, may create distortion instead of 
harmony if not subordinated to his integral idea. By 
nature technical civilisation is impersonal, it ignores and 
refuses to admit personality. It demands man’s activity, 
whilst denying him the right to a personality, therefore he 
experiences an immense difficulty in surviving in such a 
civilisation. In every way person is in opposition to machine, 
being primarily unity in multiplicity and integrity ; it is 
its own end and refuses to be transformed into a part, a 
means, an instrument. On the other hand, a technical 
civilisation, a technicalised and mechanised society, demand 
that man should only be that and nothing else: they strive 
to destroy his unity and integrity or, in other words, deny 
him his personality. A fight to the death between this 
technicalised civilisation, mechanised society, and the human 
person is inevitable, it will be man versus machine. 
Technique is ever pitiless to all that lives and exists and 
therefore compassion for the living and existing has to 
restrict the power of technique over life. 

Machinism triumphing in a capitalist civilisation begins 
by perverting the hierarchy of values, the reinstatement of 
which marks the limitation of the power of machinism. 
This problem cannot be solved by a reversion to the old 
structure of the soul and the former natural and organic 
actuality.1_ And withal the character of modern technical 


1 The important book of Cina Lombroso La rangon du machinisme 
breathes too great a faith in the possibility of a return to a pre-mechanical 
civilisation. 
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civilisation and its influence upon man is inacceptable not 
only for a Christian consciousness but also for man’s natural 
dignity. We are faced by the problem of the saving of the 
very image of man. He has been called to continue creation 
and his work represents the eighth day : he was called to be 
king and master of the earth, yet the work he is doing and to 
which he was called enslaves him and defaces his image. 
So a new man appears with a new structure of the soul, a 
new image. The man of former days believed himself to 
be the everlasting man; he was mistaken, for though he 
possessed an eternal principle he was not eternal: the past 
is not eternity. 

A new man is due to appear in the world, and the 
problem consists in the question not of his relation to the 
od man, but of his relation to everlasting man, to the 
efernal in him, and this eternal principle is the divine image 
and likeness whereby he becomes a person. This is not to 
be understood statically, for the divine image in man, as in 
anatural being, is manifested and confirmed dynamically— 
in this consists the endless struggle against the ancient man 
in the name of the new man. But machinism strives to 
replace the image and likeness of God by the image and 
likeness of the machine, and this does not mean the creation 
of anew man but the destruction of man, his disappearance, 
his substitution by another being with another, non-human, 
existence. Herein consists the painfulness of the problem. 

The power of technique, as that of the machine, is bound 
up with capitalism, is originated in the very womb of the 
capitalist order, and the machine was the strongest weapon 
for its development. Communism has taken over wholesale 
this hypermachinism and technicism from capitalist civilisa- 
tion and creates a veritable religion of the machine, which it 
worships as a totem. Undoubtedly, if technique has created 
capitalism, it may also help to conquer capitalism and 
create a new, less unjust, social order: it may become a 
mighty arm in the solution of the social problem. But in 
this case all will depend upon the question which spirit 
predominates, of which spirit will man be? Materialistic 
communism subordinates the problem of man as a being 
composed of soul and body to the problem of society. It is 
not for man to organise society, but for society to organise 
man. Actually, the truth lies in the reverse—primacy 
belongs to man, it is he who is to organise society and the 
world and its organisation is dependent upon his spirit. 
Here man is taken not as an individual being, but as a social 
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being with a social vocation to fulfil, only then has he an | ensla’ 
active and creative vocation. In our days it is usual to | andh 
hear men, victims of the machine, accuse it, making jt } was i 
responsible for their crippling; this only humiliates man | The ' 
and does not correspond to his dignity. It is not the machine, | vocat 
which is merely man’s creation and consequently irrespon- | only 
sible, that is to be blamed, and it is unworthy to transfer [| earth 
responsibility from man to the machine. Man alone is to 
blame for the awful power of machinism; it is not the 
machine which has de-spiritualised man: he did it himself, 
The problem has to be’ transferred from the outward to the 
inward. A limitation of the power of technique and the 
machine over human life is a mission of the spirit, man has 
to intensify his own spirituality. The machine may become 
a great asset in human hands for the conquest of the elements 
of nature on the sole condition that man himself becomesva 
free spirit. A wholesale process of de-humanisation is 
going on, and mechanism is only the projection of this 
de-humanisation. We witness this process, for instance, in 
the de-humanising of modern physical science with its 
marvellous discoveries. It studies invisible light rays and 
inaudible sounds and thereby leads man beyond the limits 
of his familiar world of light and sound; Einstein carries 
him beyond the world of space. These new discoveries 
have a positive value and witness to the strength of human 
consciousness. De-humanisation is a spiritual state, the 
relation of the spirit to man and to the world; all this 
eat us to the religious and philosophical problem of man- 
nd. 

Throughout his historical destiny man traverses different 
stages and invariably his fate is a tragic one. At first he 
was the slave of nature and valiantly fought for his own 
preservation, independence, and liberty. He created 4 
culture, siates, national units, classes, only to become 
enslaved by his own creations. Now he is entering upon a 
new period, and aims at conquering the irrational social 
forces ; he establishes an organised society and a developed 
technique, but again becomes enslaved by the machine into 
which society and he himself are becoming transformed. In 
new and ever new forms is this problem of man’s liberation, 
of his conquest of nature and society, being restated and 
may only be solved by a consciousness which will place him 
above them, the human soul above all natural and social 
forces, which must be subordinated to him. Everything 
that liberates man has to be accepted, and that which 
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enslaves him rejected. This truth about man, his dignity 
and his calling, is embodied in Christianity, though may be it 
was insufficiently manifested in history and often perverted. 
The way of man’s final liberation and final realisation of his 
yocation is the way to the Kingdom of God, which is not 
only that of Heaven, but also the realm of the transfigured 
earth, the transfigured cosmos. 


NICHOLAS BERDYAEV. 















BEAUTY AS A HUMAN WANT 
BEYOND EXPRESSION. 


BARON VON OPPELL 
I 


EXPRESSION or expressible Form as the ultimate Standard of 
Beauty and thus, following Croce, as the sole criterion of all 
zesthetic apprehension was considered in a former article! 
and rejected on the grounds that this standard fails to 
account for the power of knowing beauty undoubtedly 
possessed by many people who can enjoy but not express it. 
Therefore, while fully agreeing that we must form any beauty 
even to know it, but finding that such form may be exper: 
enced by many of us only as an unseizable feeling ? I sug- 
gested to substitute for Form, as the basis of esthetic appre- 
hension as well as expression, the outlook which we form, be 
it seizably or unseizably. This might then be determined in 
its varying wideness not by the beauty we can express, but 
by the greatness of beauty we want. 

This was the main conclusion of the previous article. But 
I have so far not defined what makes an “ outlook” or 
‘** want ”’ esthetic any more than Croce or the advocates of 
Form tell us why their adequate form or expression should 
necessarily be the form or expression of beauty only. For 
they do not merely fail to account for the power of knowing 
Beauty on the part of those who can in no way express it; 
they are equally silent as to how even the artist can judge 
that it 7s beauty he is expressing. 

True, if beauty is, as they tell us, nothing but adequate 


1 Toe Hrssert Journal, April, 1982, ‘“‘ The Standard of Beauty ”— 
later referred to as “‘ Standard.” 

My references to Croce’s theory are not again substantiated in the 
present article where this has been done in the above article. 

2 Cf. “ Standard,” pp. 502, 503. 
90 
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form, the artist may know whether he is rendering any product 
of his imagination adequately or not. But how can he dis- 
criminate among his imaginative conceptions between the 
trivial and the great? Adequate Forms cannot tell him; it 
has nothing to do with the nature of the things to which it is 
adequate. That is why the apologists of this standard have 
to resort, as is done by Professor Alexander, to terms like 
“splendour or largeness of subject ’’ to account for degrees 
of greatness in art, without however being able to give us any 
criterion beyond adequate form by which to judge of such 
splendour and greatness. Nor can Croce’s “ more complex 
form ”’ help us, while we are left in ignorance as to what it is 
that is capable of degrees, as adequateness on his own admis- 
sion is not; what in fact it is to which all form should be 
adequate in order to be beautiful. And about this he is 
silent, and necessarily silent. For while he takes the imagina- 
tion, as a human faculty in general, too narrowly in allowing 
to it only clear and expressible forming,’ he takes it as 
esthetic imagination too widely in apparently claiming all 
imaginative presentations as esthetic, or at any rate not 
defining what it is that makes them esthetic ; and that is our 
problem. 

But if by abstraction we isolate the imagination as a 
separate faculty, we mean by such faculty, as commonly 
understood,? simply the power to bring things before our 
mind that are not before us, or to see them differently from 
others or from ourselves at other times; but we do not 
ascribe to such general faculty of imagination any principle 
or motive which would determine the nature of these things 
or the particular light by aid of which they may appear to us. 
Thus when Croce speaks of “‘ the intuitive absoluteness of the 
imagination ” ? as giving in itself “ the criterion of taste ” 
this may appeal at first as rather a striking phrase ; but the 
more you consider it, the less likely you are to discover in it 
any “‘ adequate ” meaning or in fact any reasonable meaning 
at all. True, “* intuitive ’’ is, no doubt, intended to limit 
“the absoluteness of the imagination ”’ to its concrete images 
which we accept—at any rate for the moment—without 
inquiry ; thus excluding presumably the kind of imagination 


1 Cf. “ Standard,” p. 492. 

2 The term imagination can be used philosophically in an even wider 

sense than I am here defining it. This would, however, only further dis- 
associate it from any principle limiting the nature of its presentations. 

_* Croce, Zsthetic as Science of Expression, etc. Translation by Douglas 

Ainslie, second edition, p. 122. 
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we subject immediately to criticism yet cannot do without 
for any constructive thought whatsoever—from a money. 
making proposition to a metaphysical theory, and which 
I need, to a modest extent, even for the present reflections, 

But surely that imagination which makes—in the words 
of Czsar—“ cowards die many times before their death,” 
or which necessitates some unfortunate people to see 
themselves surrounded by rats and snakes, is both an 
“intuitive ’’ and “ absolute” imagination ; its images of 
death and horror are no doubt unpleasantly ‘‘ concrete ” and 
“‘ immediate ” to those whom it constrains to form them ; yet 
they are scarcely viewed by them esthetically. Equally 
concrete may occasionally be some of the more agreeable 
illusions with which our imagination can flatter our hopes 
and desires ; yet these also are but rarely esthetic. We do 
not build our “ castles in Spain,” even if they should happen 
to be concrete castles, in order to contemplate the beauty of 
their architecture, but because we want to possess them. 
Now just this desire to possess the/object of imagination is 
as characteristically and undeniably absent from its zsthetic 
apprehension as is obviously any horror or fear of it. 

If it must then be admitted that there are many 
products of the imagination, however “‘ concrete ” they may 
be, that are by no means esthetic, imaginative forming simply 
as such—even setting aside my objections in the previous 
article and assuming that the imagination only forms clearly 
and expressibly—cannot give us any distinctive criterion 
either of esthetic apprehension or expression. 

And yet it appears that present-day writers on A‘sthetic, 
in England at any rate, whether they approve of Croce’s 
theory, criticise or ignore it, are largely agreed in defining 
beauty simply as (adequate) form or expression, expressive- 
ness, constructiveness (Professor Alexander), and so on, 
without deeming it necessary in any way to qualify such 
terms any more than Croce does his “‘ absolute Imagina- 
tion.” + I cannot help thinking that this general concordance 
with Croce’s central theory—be it adopted from him or 
independently arrived at—may be grounded on a persuasion, 
certainly curiously at variance with that of the “‘ Philosopher 


1 A review of Dr Reid’s Study in Zisthetics (Philosophy, July, 1982, 
pp. 335 seq.) by R. G. Collingwood encourages me in making this and the 
following statements, as it fully confirms the opinion I had previously 
formed about contemporary esthetic views in England, but which I 
might have hesitated to pronounce definitely, merely on my own not 
sufficiently exhaustive knowledge of such views. 
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of the Spirit ” : namely in the view of natural realism with 
which we all, when untroubled by philosophical doubts, 
regard, and indeed in practical life are bound to regard, the 
world around us, as existing in itself just as we see it. This 
“eommon sense ’’ view appears to be widely held by present- 
day writers on Austhetic in England’; and indeed it is only 
on the assumption that perception, be it of the senses or 
intellect, passively renders like a true mirror the physical 
world, as it independently is, that there would be any logical 
justification for the prevalent zsthetic theory that forming 
or expressing is in itself and alone that which distinguishes 
gsthetic apprehension from all other perception; so that 
incidentally it is—following Croce—considered to be more 
like “‘ talking than perceiving,” and it is even suggested that 
it should “‘ not be treated as a branch of the theory of per- 
ception ” at all.? 

But apart from my previous objection that illusions and 
hallucinations which can hardly be considered as passive 
reflections of existence as it is, would on this view equally 
become esthetic presentations, it is difficult to see how 
realism of the rather “‘ uncritical ” kind I have indicated can 
be upheld otherwise than by simple dogmatic assertion. 

Realism of whatever denomination, as a philosophical 
theory, can only be argued seriously on the allegation that 
a world independent of ourself is an unthinkable abstraction 
from reality ; even to assume its existence involving a con- 
tradiction in terms. But just in asserting a world indepen- 
dent of our knowledge of it to be an abstraction from 
“reality,” we affirm with the same words by necessary 
implication that “ reality ’ is “‘ real,” because of our know- 
ledge of it; that this knowledge therefore contributes some- 
thing to make the real world which as realists we claim to 
know; that consequently our cognitive faculties cannot be 
purely passive. And it is just for this that we can only know, 
as practically all serious thinkers have admitted, a world 
conditioned by our faculties of knowledge—only know a 
reality in relation to ourself—just because our perceiving is 
hever passive but always active; ever forming its objects 
in accordance with our faculties of knowledge ; forming them 
(as H. Héffding rightly claims) so as to be able to know them. 

Thus, in a way we are always “ talking’’ whenever we 
perceive, and we may extend Croce’s simile (which with a 

1 It is even advocated, in essentials at any rate, by Professor Alexander, 


as a philosophical doctrine. 
* By the author of the Review mentioned in note, p. 92. 
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curious inconsistency with the fundamental tenets of his own 
philosophy, he singles out as distinctive only of esthetic 
apprehension) and figuratively say that we only know objects 
only know existence as expressed in our own language, that of 
the human senses and intellect. Nor need we see in esthetic 
apprehension anything else than “a branch of” that sam 
“ perception,” without which we could have no experience of 
existence, esthetic or other. 

And yet to see things esthetically involves a very parti. 
cular “branch of perception,” distinguished from all ow 
other perceivings; but the distinction arises not from th 
fact of forming, but from forming to satisfy a different want. 

For it is equally a want in the end, that would seem tp 
have made us see the world as we do in ordinary perception, 
namely the instinct of self preservation ; the necessity to see 
things in such “ form ” as to be able to maintain life and find 
our way about in an environment unknowable to us in itself 
There is thus, although, no doubt, always slightly indivi. 
dually coloured, a stable element in our perceiving, becoming 
increasingly accentuated as we begin to inquire, for the sake 
of knowledge, into this world picture of ours, formed for the 
sake of its use ; and attaining complete stability when quan- 
titatively elaborated by science. This general conformity in 
our perceptions (although not disappearing as it does in 
illusions +) is forced into the background by a rising indivi: 
dual element, as soon as we regard things esthetically. 

For it is the subjective relation of objects to ourself, theit 
effect on ourselves with which we are concerned, more than 
with the “ objective ’’ knowledge given us by the relations 
of objects to each other. We no longer form to satisfy a need 
imposed by Nature equally on us all, as is the necessity to 
preserve life; nor for the sake of “‘ objective ’’ knowledge 
which is so only in virtue of being the same for all of us; we 
form to relieve a want that varies individually, both in 
intensity and even in the wideness and character of its 
demands, and that yet would seem to be fundamentally te 
same want in all human beings. 


II 


What is this want which says to the Imagination “ form 
Beauty”? For the imagination only acts, I maintain, t0 
relieve a want, be it consciously felt, as are the things we 
desire, or instinctive, as is the need to “ see’ the world 


1 Cf. p. 20. 
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such a way that we can live in it, willed or even against 
our will, as the images of fear are prompted by the emotion 
of fear itself, or simply involuntary, as even the idle vagaries 
of the imagination would seem to arise in order to alleviate 
the pain of vacancy in the mind. It would then be the nature 
of that particular want which impells the imagination to form 
esthetically that would give us that outlook on things—be it 
expressible or not—which I am claiming as our standard of 
Beauty. 

Now we shall never get at the nature of a want by observ- 
ing it in others—that is from without. Any more than—to 
loosely adopt Du Bois-Reymond’s famous illustration—even 
were we able to mechanically reconstruct every atom, every 
process in Ceesar’s brain and observe his correlative thoughts 
and decisions, at the moment when he decided to cross the 
Rubicon, would we know what Cesar felt. The reason, how- 
ever, the great scientist does not state: it is that in order to 
do so, you would have to be Cesar. No observation of others, 
even if we penetrate to their brain, can tell us anything but 
the results of their wants ; which might be Croce’s works of 
art “achieved and complete ” within them?!; never could 
it tell us what inspired such “‘ internal artistic expressions,”’ 2 
never what a particular want means to him that feels it. 
That is why the advocates of expression fail to give us any 
distinctive basis of zsthetic experience, because they are 
concerned solely with the occasional results of the want for 
beauty, but not with the want. 

Certainly we should study these results—study works of 
art; they will show us the infinite variety of expressions that 
can emanate from this one want. But if you would find any- 
thing general in all communicated beauty, in all works of art, 
and are not content with giving them the label of “‘ adequate 
expressions,”’ but would ask what in the end they would all 
express, to what they should all be adequate, you can only 
find it in the motive, be it consciously felt or not, that made 
the artist produce them; and this again you can only know 
if you can discover, be it only by the satisfaction his works 
give you, the same want in yourself. 

And there should be, I think, something general, some- 
thing of fundamentally the same nature in this demand 
for beauty in everyone who demands it at all. For if we 


1 T am here employing the term imagination in the wider sense referred 
to in Note 2 to p. 8 in ascribing to it even our ordinary world picture more 
or less the same for all of us. 
2 Cf. “ Standard,” p. 498. 
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reflect on our own esthetic experience, one thing can hard} 


fail to strike us: a curious feeling of certainty that whatever 
appeals to us directly and immediately as beautiful really ig 
beauty and should be apparent to all as such. 

And yet, try as we will, we cannot argue anyone into 
seeing the beauty we see who is unable to do so; any more 
than we could persuade people with different tastes from our 
own to agree with us as to what we may individually consider 
to be agreeable or desirable. But while I may feel sorry for 
a man who does not know the pleasure of a pipe, I shall not 
rate him lower for that nor dispute his right to his own 
opinion ; if, however, anyone were to tell me that they can 
see no beauty in whatever is to me of the greatest beauty— 
say, in wild nature, or in the great passages of Shakespeare— 
I shall feel somehow that such a person is wanting in something 
that a human being should possess, rather than doubt in my 
judgement. How do we come by this strange assurance 
which, if we are wise, we do not have about most of our 
opinions ? 

III 


It is this intuitive certainty that what is beauty for us 
should be beauty for all—naturally of no further interest to 
those who are satisfied, like Croce, to see in “* esthetic intui- 
tion expression and nothing else but expression ”—which 
first attracted the attention of Kant. For it is this dee 
rooted conviction of the general validity of our purely su 
jective esthetic judgements which we cannot logically 
enforce that gives rise to the philosophical problem of finding 
some principle of these judgements. This would obviously 
be a hopeless task in the case of subjective judgements 
dependent, as is the sensually agreeable, on accidental 
tastes. 

We are not here concerned with the details of Kant’s 
zesthetic philosophy. The particular position he assigns to 
sesthetic apprehension, as distinguished from all our other 
knowledge in a division he makes of his entire philosophy, 
according to the kind of knowledge it deals with, is sufficient 
for our present purpose. I gave some years ago in the 
HissBert JouRNAL ! a rough outline of this division of Kant’s 
philosophy ; and I tried to find in the distinguishing prin- 
ciple he claims for ssthetic perception or knowledge an 
explanation for that strange and heightened reality which 
any object would seem to assume for us, as soon as we see it 


1 “ Reality of Beauty,” Hissert, January, 1930. 
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as beautiful. I think this esthetic principle of Kant might 
equally account for the essential character of that particular 
want or hunger for beauty which i am claiming as the basis 
of all esthetic experience. 

Kant’s philosophy is, broadly speaking, an inquiry into 
the principles of the mind which we must presuppose (a 
priori) for any experience or knowledge whatsoever, be it 
of facts, goodness—or rather of the “ ideas” from which it 
derives—or beauty. In accordance with this division, he feels 
justified in singling out three distinct faculties of knowing 
which, as being determined by different principles, are con- 
sidered in abstraction from each other. 

It is the ‘‘ Understanding ” alone which, with the help of 
the senses, gives us knowledge of facts, and makes us 
acquainted with this world which is therefore determined by 
the nature of this Understanding and senses, and is thus, as 
has been urged before, a conditioned or phenomenal world. 
We can only obtain a coherent view of this world, have any 
nile to guide our actions and thus maintain life by seeing, 
“understanding,” it as governed by unalterable sequences 
or laws—all particular instances of the one fundamental law 
of causality, which constrains us to assume a cause for every- 
thing we perceive, although we may not know what cause. 
The sensuous world we understand or know—in Kant’s 
language Nature 1—is thus under the iron law of causation, 
that is ruled by Necessity. 

The human mind is not satisfied with such a world; it 
demands that there should be something that is in itself, 
independently of any knowledge of it; and that is not the 
effect of any cause other than itself. It is the faculty of 
“Reason ’’ that satisfies this want in giving us these notions 
which shape themselves into the “ideas ” of God, Freedom 
(from the law of Necessity) and (thus also) Immortality. 
They are designated as “‘ideas,”’ because they cannot, like the 
“concepts” of the Understanding, be demonstrated by 
pointing to things in Nature, which correspond to them ; 
thus they cannot give us any knowledge of facts. And yet 

on can give us knowledge, at any rate of the essential 
quality, of goodness. For its “ ideas ” are ineradicable and 
ey find an outlet by prescribing to man the law of duty ; 
which is simply the law that a being possessing the ideas of 
God and Freedom would dictate to himself. In so far as we 


1 Temploy the capital letter for Nature in Kant’s sense and the feminine 
gender in referring to this Nature; in distinction from nature as a part 
of the whole, say, “* wild nature,” which is referred to as “‘ it.” 


Vou. XXXIII. No. 1. 4 
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act, and find that we can act, on this law which we impog 
on ourself we are free, free by bringing a new motive into 
Nature, a new “ cause ” unknown to her causal Necessity, 

Yet there remains in Kant’s words “a gulf we cannot see 
across between the territory of the conception of Nature, that 
is the sensuous, and the territory of the conception of 
Freedom, that is the supra-sensuous. .. just as if they wer 
two different worlds,”’! given us, the one by the Understanding 
and the other by Reason. 

We should thus suffer the pain of a divided self. There 
arises a need, a want for yet another mode of knowing which 
might unite these two worlds and thus restore harmony to 
the mind.” 

This knowledge is given us by the “‘ Power of Judgement,” 
which when used not simply as the instrument of the Under. 
standing (to subsume under its laws) but “‘ independently” 
to “ reflect ” on Nature, shows us that even in order merely 
to “‘ understand ”’ her, to search, as we do, for her laws, we 
must have an “a priort”’ conviction that there are such 
laws ; we must regard her as entirely comprehensible to us, 
as if she were the conception of a Mind, proceeding on the 
same principles that we find in our own mind. This con 
formity to our mind is termed purposiveness of Nature. Thus, 
although we can never know any final purpose of Nature, nor 
even if there be such purpose, we can yet find “ purposive 
ness ”’ in her perfect adaptation to our mind; which should 
then be to Reason as well as to the Understanding. 

It is this conviction that there should be in the end 
perfect conformity between Nature and our mind—con- 
sidered no longer for the sake of “‘ understanding ” Nature, 
but merely in its effect on ourself—which gives the impulse to 
the imagination to discover, as it were, hidden beneath the 
sensuous world before us, a suprasensuous substratum and 
thus to attain this perfect consonance. This Harmony and 
Unity between the sensuous world of Necessity we know, and an 
ideal world of Freedom beyond our knowledge is beauty. 


IV 


I think there is a deep truth underlying this theory o 
Kant, whether we approve or not of his a priori principles o 


1 Kant, Kritik der Urteilskraft, Einleitung XIX. ; 
2 I am here stressing my own psychological explanation, viz. a “‘ want, 
whereas to Kant, who derives his principles of knowledge from a complete 
analysis of experience, the psychological element is only one factor. 
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knowledge, apparent even in a brief summary like the 
resent in which his conclusions could only be superficially 
indicated. 

It would then be, as I see it, the want for an object that 
would satisfy us completely, our demand for truth as we know 
it in facts, as well as our aspirations towards an absolute 
truth beyond facts, that would give us the ultimate, even if 
generally unconscious, motive to the esthetic imagination 
which widens our outlook till we discover shining through 
this sensuous Necessity—to which in part we belong, our 
“muddy vesture of decay,” as it was for Shakespeare— 
whatever may stand for us as God, and in thus attaining 

ect unity with Nature form something wholly distinct 
from all other imaginative products, distinct in kind, namely, 
heauty. 

Thus also the pleasure of beauty is explained as arising 
fom the fulfilment of the want for harmony in a mind 
divided by tendencies that pursued separately must, as 
imeconcilable, lead to discord. The theory of expression, 
from which I dissent, cannot account for esthetic pleasure 
otherwise than by seeing it, as Professor Alexander does, 
smply in the “satisfaction of the impulse to create form,” 
“the impulse of constructiveness,”’ without being able to 
claim any motive for this impulse beyond the pleasure of 
forming, which, as argued in the former article, would not 
distinguish esthetic pleasure from the feeling of pleasure 
accompanying the spontaneous exercise of any faculty we 
may possess (be it that of “‘ forming ” or any other). But it 
is just the wnique character of our pleasure in beauty, its 
essential difference from all our pleasures, which is, as is well 
observed by Hume, the cruz of the esthetic problem. 

This problem need not, of course, trouble Croce, pleasure 
being, on his theory, it will be remembered, in no way essen- 
tial to the “‘ real sesthetic fact.’’ 1 But then Croce is dealing 
not with man, as we know him, subject as he is to feeling 
pleasure and pain, but with his “ spirit ” ; and here I cannot 
attempt to refute him, since I am in a state of complete 
ignorance, as I think we all are, concerning the capacities of 
the “‘ spirit’ apart from the man. We can therefore only 
observe with wonder the strange results that a thinker can 
arrive at who starts not from experience but with a theory, 
and is then obliged to force experience into it—to cut the 
man’s body out that the ready-made coat may fit whatever 
be left of him. But there is no use for a mutilated man, you 
1 Cf. “ Standard,” p. 494. 
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want the whole man, sensuous and spiritual, body and sou] 
in order to see and enjoy beauty, which is one indivisible 
act. And this is exactly what Kant’s conclusion in fact 
amounts to; his analysis of the human mind into abstract 
faculties determined by distinct principles of knowledge, for 
the sensuous and the suprasensuous, serves in the end but 
to illustrate more forcibly their synthesis, their perfect one- 
ness in esthetic apprehension, which thus alone harmoniously 
involves the whole man. But then Kant did not start with a 
theory, but from experience, and across all his technical 
philosophy never lost sight of it. So it is that he can come to 
the further result—clearly indicated by his esthetic principle 
—namely that, as we are solely considering the effect of the 
purposiveness of Nature on ourself, the one general predicate 
of all zsthetic apprehension or expression can only be a 
purely subjective feeling of pleasure. But, as the conformity 
of Nature is not to any accidental individual fancy, but to 
tendencies present, in some degree, in every human mind, we 
instinctively claim for this pleasure universal validity, we 
regard it as inseparable from the object which seen through 
the zsthetic imagination arouses it and we see in such an 
object this pleasure as beauty. And so it is that Shakespeare 
saw it—without any need for arguments—when in the song in 
*“*Love’s Labour’s Lost” the “ violets blue” and the “ daisies 
pied ”’ and the “ladysmocks all silver white” “do paint the 
meadows with delight.” 

In giving a motive for the esthetic imagination we also 
indicate the essential character of its products; we answer 
the question so persistently ignored by the theorists of 
expression : what it is in the end that we would express or 
form—something, namely, that would satisfy the whole man, 
sensuous and spiritual, as each of us knows him in himself. 
We need no longer pass over illusions and hallucinations as 
inconvenient but unavoidable complements to our theory. 
They are distinctly excluded on this doctrine of Kant. We 
merely see something more in Nature, but this Nature, as she 
is presented to us by the senses and Understanding, is left 
untouched. For it is the harmonious union between the 
world we know and the world of our ideas which constitutes 
beauty. There is no doing violence to either. 

This harmony and oneness between Nature and ourself is 
most easily and perhaps most perfectly attained when we 
regard her as she appears to us apart from man in her aspect 
of “ wild nature.” I think anyone, even the ordinary town- 
bred cockney, who loves the sweet sounds and the silences, 
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the blue distances and the mystery of Nature remote from 
man and the noise (fig. and lit.) he brings into the world, 
will have felt this strange oneness with the scene of beauty, 
will have known himself what Byron meant by the lines : 
“J live not in myself but I become Portion of that around 
me.” 

However, Kant is thinking not of one aspect of Nature but 
of Nature as a whole; that Nature who, viewed through the 
“Understanding ”’ alone, obeying only her own unalterable 
laws, bringing in her course death to all her individual forms 
and pain above all to human beings, utterly indifferent to our 
highest aspirations as she is to our meanest desires, stands in 
grim contrast to the world of our ideas. Here you must be 
able to feel a deep want and have the great outlook which 
that want alone can give, extending ever further with the 
full realisation of this contrast, to find in yourself a harmony 
wide enough to embrace it. And it needs the great productive 
genius to come even near the expression of this harmony 
or, as generally in poetic art, to let us feel it as the mystery 
shining through and giving beauty to the strange conflict 
in our existence even in its most terrible forms: as we have 
it in ancient tragedy when Nature appears in the aspect of 
a blind and merciless fate, or yet more deeply realised in 
our great modern tragedies when men, determined as they 
ever are in part—perhaps entirely—by the unalterable laws 
that rule this Nature, act but as the instruments of this same 


| inexorable fate to themselves and to each other. 


And yet we would not go without this tragic conflict 
which must be felt in some way for all greatness in art; we 
might even hesitate to wish away in actual life the strange 
“otherness ” that seems to exist between Nature and just 
our highest self—for the sake of the wide harmony which 
this contrast alone can give, for the sake of the beauty we 
want and can find in this world as it is. 

Kant may be criticised for his severe demarcation between 
“Understanding ” and “‘ Reason,” but it should be remem- 
bered that these faculties do not represent the usual psycho- 
logical abstractions, which we can never really know apart 
from our whole mind, but that they stand rather for two 
principles of knowledge, two ways of regarding existence 
which, I think, we can observe separately as each capable of 
mvolving our whole mind and of giving us the feeling of a dis- 
harmony at the very root of our being. And no one who has 
not felt this strange discord within himself—with this Nature 
to whom we belong—has ever really looked at life, or to the 
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heart of beauty, which we want just because it alone can fre: 
us from what would be otherwise an unaccountable dis. 
harmony in our existence. 

And it is not those who feel this disharmony most or who 
may even at times revolt against it, it is those for whom there 
is little or no such contrast who are blind to beauty. 


V 


Here we have a standard which, unlike that of adequat 
form, permits of degrees and which applies equally to the 
artist as it does to those who are dumb; for it is- not 
“measured ” by the greatness of beauty we are able to 
express, but by the width of harmony we want in order to 
attain it. 

As human beings differ in degree of what, as against 
Croce’s “‘ Spirit,”’ I may call their humanness, so will the 
“* gulf between the worlds of Reason and Understanding” 
vary in width increasing with the greatness of each human 
mind. The higher a man stands as a whole human being, the 
more actual will be to him ideas of a Freedom beyond this 
world and at the same time the more clearly will he realise 
the strange indifference of Nature to the values we derive 
from such ideas ; the wider and the greater will be his beauty 
when he sees that in the end there may be harmony between 
Nature and all his aspirations or is able to find it even in their 
contrast. 

Conversely, the narrower the human faculties, the weaker 
and the less essential to such a man will be ideas of any 
deeper reality—the less will he feel any contrast between 
them and a world in which, equally superficially regarded, 
there is nothing to wonder at; the more trivial will be the 
harmony he needs to bridge what little contrast there 
remains, the more easily satisfied will be his demand for 
beauty. 

And so it is that there can be many degrees of beauty in 
art. But there can be no real art whatever, when this con- 
trast or the harmony beyond it is not felt, when any other 
main purpose is pursued but that of satisfying in some shape 
the want that lies at the very root of human existence. This 
deeper reality, this something beyond, must be felt as the 
background to the scene or action and is as indispensable to all 
real art, as the light, likewise coming from afar, is in a picture 
This background will but rarely reach the last mystery of 
human existence, as Shakespeare can let you feel it behinds 
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Hamlet as behind a Falstaff, but the distance to which it 
extends alone gives the degree of greatness to art. And it is 
not, as Professor Alexander maintains, the greatness of the 
subject ; it is this distance, this light from afar, which alone 
can give splendour to the meanest subject. For it gives the 
greatness of the artist’s want for beauty, and this I would call 
his genius ; the power of adequately expressing this want I 
would call his talent. Perhaps I should not speak of genius 
except when the talent is equally great, for both are blended 
into one in the productive genius. And yet while it is the 
talent, the power of expression, which is the indispensable 
condition for the communication of beauty, it is the want 
alone which is beauty. 

But—to return once more to those who are not artists— 
those with a deep want for beauty, which involves, as I have 
tried to show, the whole man, “‘ Understanding ” as well as 
“Reason,” will necessarily be severely critical of themselves 
and will more easily desist from any attempt to seize or 
render a form which they feel and know as a whole, but 
cannot grasp in its constituents and the slightest counterfeit 
of which would instantly dethrone their beauty and the 
esthetic pleasure it gives them. Furthermore they will, as 
in all true zesthetic experience, form their beauty originally 
throughout, not accepting the slightest thing in it second- 
hand; and the more wholly individual an intuition is, the 
more difficult it is to express. You would seem almost to 
want a language of your own, as to some extent every great 
artist has. 

On the other hand, the less deep the want, the less com- 
plex the form, the less difficult to seize it, the less critical of 
himself the percipient, the more frequently will a little 
“talent ” be sufficient to express it ‘‘ adequately.” Also the 
less real the sesthetic experience, the less wholly individual 
will it be, the more of it can be expressed in the language of 
others, so that from what may yet be art, if there is something 
individual at least in the talent of expression, we gradually 
descend to what are at best mere works of skill. 

Croce is pronouncing what he himself considers might 
appear as a paradox when he identifies ssthetic intuition 
with expression, or rather with the capability of expression. 
But it is, it would seem to me, a pe oe only for those who 
try to think a thing to the end. From the shorter view, 
which is, no doubt, the better one in practical life, Croce 
cannot be accused of any extravagant statement when he 
concludes that those who cannot cross the ‘“‘ Pons asinorum 
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of expression ’’ are deluded as to the reality of their esthetie 
experience ; rather is he stating a truth. The same kind of 
truth to be found in popular proverbs—namely what js 
generally true. : 

V 


In summing up my last reflections I also will venture on 
paradox. It is that the reality of our esthetic experience, 
and therefore the greatness of our esthetic outlook, stands jn 
an inverse ratio to the likelihood of our being able to seize its 
form, and thus to the possibility of our being able to give to 
it any expression in art. As accounting for artistic inabili 
in general—welcome as such an explanation would be to the 
‘“* misunderstood genius ” if the type still existed—my con. 
tention is obviously untenable. I am therefore pronouncinga 
paradox for popular opinion, which demands of a truth above 
all that it should be generally applicable. But I do not think 
I shall be accused of an absurdity by anyone who is able to 
reflect on an szsthetic experience of his own and least of all 
by those who are best able to express it in art. For I extend 
my paradox to the artist, that is to the real artist, and I would 
venture to assert that the greater his productive genius the 
more certain it is that he wants a harmony beyond what he 
can express. 

Croce has given us an essay on Goethe, and he certainly 
could not have chosen a great poet who, viewed from one 
angle only, could serve better to illustrate his theory. For 
Goethe loved expression for its own sake, that of being 
adequate, be it to something great or small. Reading his 
conversations with Eckermann, one might occasionally be 
inclined to think that he derived as much esthetic satisfac- 
tion from an adequately expressed birthday ode to the Grand 
Duke of Weimar as he did from the creation of Faust. But, 
needless to say, no talent of expression alone, only genius 
could conceive the riddle of human existence as it confronted 
a Faust, and it was the real Goethe who tells us of “‘ a whole 
that we ever think and dream of, but can never reach with the 
imagination so as to be able to form it.” 4 

Perhaps Shakespeare, more than any other creative 
genius, might make me hesitate about the truth of my con- 
tention. For as he says so beautifully of mercy : 

“ The quality of mercy is not strained 


It mae tee like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath . . .” 


1 “ Kin Ganzes, das man sich lenge denkt und traumt, nie mit der 
Einbildungskraft erreicht.” Goethe, Italienische Reise. 
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so the words seem sometimes to come from him free, as if 
they, too, came from above this earth, unstrained yet inevit- 
able, as only the right word is, with the gentle necessity of 
falling rain ; adequate to the greatness of the idea they stand 
for, giving it freely to all that want beauty and thus—again 
as he says of mercy—blessing both “* him that gives and him 
that takes.” And yet I think Shakespeare, just because of 
the greatness of beauty he is able to let us see, knew better 
than all others that wide harmony—that “ whole ” of which 
Goethe speaks, which no expression can reach. Thus per- 
haps even what every real lover of wild nature can hear—feel 
into those long-drawn notes of a nightingale resounding 
through the stillness of a summer night, that wild fierce joy 
of life, of Nature as a whole, flowing on ever young and 
triumphant across death and decay—whereto? And then 
the beauty that lies just in the not knowing, nor asking to 
what end, the beauty we can find just in the mystery of this 
Nature “‘ whose veil no mortal has lifted,” has yet to be 
expressed. 

I think there is something of hopefulness in this standard 
of beauty, not as expression but as a human want ever 
beyond expression. Across this age of machinery, of the per- 
fection of means, means perhaps to greater freedom here- 
after, there may yet be an end for man to look forward to 
and a mission for some of us to fulfil: to come ever nearer 
the full expression of the great harmony that, in the end, we 
all can find between Nature and ourself, of the beauty we 
all can want and can know—in a silence that is unfathomable. 


VON OPPELL. 


Scutoss WitspRuFF, DRESDEN. 


Vot, XXXIII. No. 1. 











SOCIAL SALVAGE. 


THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT, 
HARRY ROBERTS. 


A YEAR after the Armistice, in the course of a speech at 
Manchester, the late Mr Clutton Brock said : 


“You will not have a happy society or happ 
individuals unless they are happy in their work. Al 
happiness, of its very nature, is active. You must have 
people who know that their work means something 
and that it is worth doing, not only for earning wages, 
but in and for itself. When you have people who do 
work of that kind, I venture to say it won’t be necessary 
for you to trouble yourselves so much about their 
amusements. They will learn to amuse themselves 
just as our poor, benighted ancestors in the Middle 
Ages did.” 


And he went on to say : 


“* There is no doubt that many people did positively 
welcome the war, because it seemed to give them reality 
instead of the unreality that they had been living in. 
But what a comment on our life it is, that war should be 
more real than peace. There is only one way finally of 
getting rid of war, and that is to make peace so well 
worth having that no one would think of ending it by 
war—to make a music of our whole lives, ef our whole 
society, compared with which war would seem to be a 
horrible noise. If we do not do that, we shall not get 
rid of war.” 


So much of the labour which most of us are compelled 


to perform in order to earn our daily bread belongs to the 
class named by William Morris mechanical toil, that not 
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one in fifty of us has the tiniest experience of the joy inherent 
in all intelligent work. ‘‘ The mechanical workman who does 
not note the difference between bright and dull in his colours, 
but only knows them by numbers, is, while he is at work, 
no man, but a machine.”” The work of hired labourers, no 
matter what its nature, is nearly always wearisome and often 
soul-destroying. There are two reasons for this. In the 
first place, such labour is usually dictated by others, the 
end aimed at having no necessary connection with the 
worker’s interests or well-being. He is, in fact, a tool, not 
a human being confronting the difficulties and the problems 
directly set him by Nature. In the second place, such work 
is apt to be monotonous; for the economic advantages of 
ialism and of repetitiveness—even though the operation 
be of the simplest—have been fully realised and exploited 
by the organisers of industry. Almost alone among the 
major occupations of Western labouring man, agriculture 
still remains reasonably free from this ultra-specialism ; 
with the result that, in spite of its long hours, its poor wages, 
and its many physical discomforts, it still attracts an, enor- 
mous number of men and women, to whom the glamour of 
the town appeals in vain. To monotony, industry has now 
added uncertainty—an uncertainty by the side of which 
that imposed on the landworker by climate and other natural 
circumstances appears relatively inconsiderable. 

It has been said that “ intelligent work is the child of 
struggling, hopeful, progressive civilisation.” My dictionary 
tells me that to civilise is “* to enlighten, to refine.” Material 
progress does not in itself constitute civilisation. In so far 
as it aids spiritual, intellectual and emotional refinement, 
and the realisation of a life more fully satisfactory to human 
instincts and nearer to man’s ambitions and ideals, it is a 
gain to rejoice in. In so far as it hinders these things, it is 
to be ranked as a failure. Few of us with eyes and a func- 
tioning mind can possibly feel complacent about the drift 
of human society to-day. There are plenty of things to be 
thankful for—the greater ease with which we can obtain 
the material necessities of life, the greater leisure thereby 
made possible, with increased opportunities for carrying 
that process of ‘‘ enlightenment and refinement ”’ to a higher 
level—but possibilities have little value unless they are 
made use of. How many of our people to-day do, in fact, 
obtain the material necessities of life with greater ease— 
bodily and emotional—than did their forebears, before science 
had so greatly increased our mastery of natural difficulties ? 
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For ease, in the true sense, cannot be measured by the time 
involved. Eight hours’ work in a factory is not comparable 
with eight hours’ work in a garden; or, for those to whom 
such things appeal, with eight hours’ saunter with a gun, 
Thousands of people free to choose between activity and 
idleness deliberately choose the two last-named forms of 
“‘ work ” as means of recreation ; but I have yet to find the 
wealthy man or woman who seeks pleasure in the sweet 
factory or the tailor’s workshop. Unemployment is not the 
root evil of our industrialised society, it is one of its fruits, 
If every unemployed working man and woman in the coun 
were to-morrow found a job similar to those allotted to ther 
*“ luckier ” fellows, a good deal of misery and anxiety would 
disappear ; but the main evil would still be there. 

We have got into the way of looking at these problems 
of industry and finance too objectively, as though they were 
matters of mathematics. Doctors used to look at the 
problems of disease much in the same way; but more and 
more they are coming to realise the importance of the human 
factor. They have learnt that it is a man they are called 
upon to help and relieve, rather than a devil they are called 
upon to exorcise. The only industrial revolution worth 
talking about is that which makes man’s daily work more 
pleasurable—that is, more satisfying to his emotions, ambi- 
tions and inherent impulses. The dream of freeing man from 
the necessity of performing his daily task has proved itself 
to be the nightmare it always was. To fight with problems 
and difficulties is one of the instinctive cravings of man; 
and if he can find no satisfying task ready to his hand itis 
but natural for him to seek an outlet for his energy and 
ambition in attempts to overcome his fellow-men in com: 
mercial enterprise or in war. To quote Burton : 


““The heavens themselves run continually round, 
the sun riseth and sets, the moon increaseth and de 
creaseth, stars and planets keep their constant motions, 
the air is still tossed by the winds, the waters ebb and 
flow to their conservation, no doubt to teach us that we 
should ever be in action.” 


And, later, he cites Sabellius as affirming that 
‘*Mahomet the Turk, he that conquered Greece, 


at that very time when he heard ambassadors of other 
princes, did either carve or cut wooden spoons, or frame 
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something upon a table. This present sultan makes 
notches for bows.” 


On which Burton comments : 


‘But amongst us the badge of gentry is idleness : 
to be of no calling: not to labour, to be a mere spec- 
tator, a drone . . . and thence it comes to pass, that 
in city and country so many grievances of body and 
mind and this feral disease of melancholy so frequently 
rageth, and now domineers almost all over Europe 
amongst our great ones. They know not how to spend 
their time, what to do, or otherwise how to bestow 
themselves: like our modern Frenchmen, that had 
rather lose a pound of blood in a single combat, than a 
drop of sweat in any honest labour.” 


Since Burton’s day the disease has spread, so that the 
ideal which he denounces has won wide acceptance among 
the smaller as well as among the greater ones of the earth. 
By hundreds of thousands of men and women, “ unemploy- 
ment” has by habitude come to be taken as a normal con- 
dition, the material needs of existence being provided through 
some sort of national dividend, the creation of which is 
looked upon as a matter of no direct relevance. It might 
have been assumed that the invention of “ labour-saving ” 
mechanisms and the consequent increased “ leisure” made 
— would add to man’s happiness and true well-being. 

cent world experience, however, has lent to both labour- 
saving and leisure a new significance, unexpectedly sinister. 
Never in the history of the world have the conditions of 
man’s everyday life changed so rapidly as they have done 
during the past quarter of a century, and are still doing. 
To what extent has man himself changed ? He has proved 
himself to be the most adaptable of all the animals; with 
remarkable ease supplementing each of his inventions by 
others purporting, often with success, to minimise the 
difficulties introduced by the previous ones. For half of 
our inventions are concerned with methods of neutralising 
or lessening the evils consequent on another invention. 
Human character certainly changes; for it is largely built 
up of influences brought to bear on it after our birth—the 
conventions of our period, the teaching and unconscious 
influence of our parents, the attitudes and activities of our 
neighbours, and those embodiments of the thoughts and 
emotions of others whieh we know as books, pictures and 
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music. This social heritage plays nearly as great a part in 
the formation of a man’s tastes and inclinations as does the 
biological heritage with which he is born. We cannot, 
therefore, truly say that human nature does not change, | 
does change, and has markedly changed, even within the 
memory of people now living. On the other hand, thog 
inherent impulses and needs, the seeds of which are present 
in the germ-plasm from which we have developed, chan 
very slowly. It is doubtful if in this year, 1934, they differ 
much from the inborn impulses of average man in the days 
of King Solomon. It is impossible to look at the world 
about us without suspecting that human ingenuity and love 
of novelty have outpaced man’s capacity for adaptation. 

The gains yielded by our civilisation are obvious, and 
we are constantly reminded of them in our newspaper 
and by our public speakers. A reflective world-accountani 
would yet hesitate, in spite of the figures shown on the 
balance-sheet, to present, without qualification, an optimistic 
report. We are too ready to judge the situation in the light 
of wholesale statistics that omit most of the essential facts, 
We think too much in terms of nations and classes and 
industries, and too little in terms of men and women. A 
doctor has exceptional opportunities of observing the mor 
intimate needs and reactions of individuals; and much of 
what he observes is calculated to destroy complacence. 
He sees widespread dissatisfaction, stultification and funda- 
mental unhappiness often cloaked by courage. 


About two and a half years ago a small group of 
enthusiasts started in the New Forest an interesting exper 
ment. A substantial piece of land, mainly forest, was 
placed at their disposal, and they got together a few pounds 
to cover initial expenses. The idea in the minds of these 
pioneers was that of the possibility of providing for young 
unemployed men with no early likelihood of finding work 
an opportunity for reasonable human life and reasonable 
human activity, as an alternative to walking the streets of 
industrial cities, the monotony broken only by the smoking 
of a fag and an occasional visit to the picture-palace or the 
public-house. The promoters of the scheme, with the very 
limited means at their disposal, could offer no Utopia, but 
they did offer something of considerable value. They 
started the first of what they called the Grith Fyrd Camps— 
the unfamiliar words signifying ‘“‘ Peace Army.” They 
decided to throw the Camp open to a limited number of 
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young single men of any class, who were prepared to share 
the communal life and to take their part in its necessary 
activities. ‘The response was prompt, and the experiment 
was soon in full operation. Unemployed young men from 
the East End of London, from Bristol and from Manchester 
arrived; so, also, did one or two enthusiasts from the 
Universities. It was, judged by social conventions, a motley 
crew. ‘These novices were confronted with the problems 
that face the explorer and the castaway. They had, first of 
all, to build for themselves shelters, and to prepare for them- 
selves such foods as were available. Roads had to be con- 
structed, and a certain amount of rough furniture made, and 
the simple domestic duties of a primitive human home had 
to be performed. A patch of rough land was brought into 
cultivation so that vegetables might be sown or planted. 
All the men took part in turns at each job; and, as a visitor 
remarked, there were no experts to rob the campers of 
initiative. 

In England the possession of even a little money nor- 
mally makes the solution of these difficulties comparatively 

; but for this enterprise little money was available. 
Most of the men were entitled to unemployment benefit, 
an arrangement having been made with the Ministry of 
labour whereby those who joined the Camp and registered 
at the local Labour Exchange, at Fordingbridge, were 
allowed to receive benefit so long as they held themselves 
ready to accept any work that might be offered to them. 
The sums thus received, together with a contribution of a 
pound a week from those not entitled to unemployment pay, 
but having some private means, made up the collective 
funds of the Camp. The sum of two shillings a week was 
allotted to each member as pocket-money ; the rest went 
into the common fund. Such has remained the financial 
basis of the Grith Fyrd Camps to the present time. 

A few months after its inception, I paid a visit to the 
New Forest Camp. The first thing that struck me was the 
amazing contrast between the physical appearance of these 
brown-skinned young athletes and that of the unemployed 
men so familiar to me in East London. The second thing 
that impressed me was the communal spirit which prevailed. 
All sense of meum and tuum seemed practically to have 
atrophied. Comfortable huts, roughly resembling those of 
certain African natives, had been built, almost entirely of 
timber felled and fashioned by the men and roofed with 
heather and rushes; and this though there was not an 
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experienced carpenter or builder among them. After my 
first visit to the Camp, I made this entry in my note-book: 


“* Unassisted or unhindered by didactic moralisings, 
these young men have already learned, almost uncon. 
sciously, that constructive work is pleasurable, that the 
pleasure is unrelated to wages, and that there is in 
common enterprise a joy which individual, self-regardi 
competition can rarely yield. They have learned, 
further, that the health of the mind and that of the 
body are intimately associated ; so that material thi 
have acquired for them new meaning. In fact, these 
men and youths have, in a very few months, come to 
feel like live animals instead of like insignificant parts 
of a great machine. The members of this open-air 
university have learned for themselves that one’s true 
assets are measured in the only currency that matters, 
by what one gives or expresses, not by what one, 
sponge-like, sucks in.”’ 


I paid a second visit to the Camp in August. A 
deal of progress had been made. A commodious hall suitable 
for bad-weather dining, for lectures and for concerts was 
almost finished. In a side room, a printing press had been 
set up; and, already, serious printing for the London 
office of the Grith Fyrd Organisation had been satisfactorily 
carried through—although none of the men had ever worked 
in a printing office before. Two or three simple lessons had 
sufficed to set the work going. On hand-looms, serviceable 
fabrics were being woven and sensible working clothes had 
been made therefrom. The new hall struck me as a much 
more serious and masterly affair than the primitive huts 
which had interested me at my first visit. Basic pillars of 
cement had been constructed, and the woodwork was of a 
more finished order. Evidently the men had ‘“ learned by 
doing.”’ I asked the Camp leader if he did not think that it 
would be a fine thing, if funds permitted, to engage two or 
three expert craftsmen—carpenters, bricklayers, etc.—to 
spend a morning a week at the Camp, so as to give these 
novices the benefit of their traditional knowledge. He gaveit 
as his opinion that this would be harmful rather than 
helpful during, at any rate, the first few months of the men’s 
membership of the Camp; but he agreed that, when they 
had learned what they could by direct experience, confront: 
ing the problems almost as primitive man must have con- 
fronted them, a short course of practical lessons by experts 
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would be of very great assistance. I believe that a very 
important educational principle is implicit in this judgement. 
My interlocutor, himself one of the pioneer members of the 
Camp, was speaking out of his own experience. He had 
himself encountered the difficulties that face uninstructed 
man in his dealings with Nature, and had found ways of 
overcoming them, or, at any rate, some of them. Now 
that he understood where the snags lay, he would welcome 
information as to the means which generations of specialists 
had contrived for avoiding them. 

The Grith Fyrd enterprise has thus a good deal in common 
with the Boy Scout movement, the original aims of which, 
as stated by Sir Robert Baden-Powell, were to develop and 
promote “‘ (1) Character; that is, manliness, sense of honour 
and balanced broadminded outlook; (2) Physical health ; 
(8) Handcraft, and co-operation of hand with brain; (4) 
Service for others and for the community.” 

At first, the New Forest Camp was the only one; and 
consequently had to cater as best it might for the needs of 
young men of varying types and with marked differences of 
previous environment. Last winter, it was made possible’ 
to start a second Grith Fyrd Camp at Alderwasley, in Derby- 
shire. To this the more experienced members of the New 
Forest Camp were drafted ; and the latter is now devoted 
to comparative novices who, for two or three months, test 
themselves and their powers of adaptation. By the end of 
this novitiate the talents and temperaments of the men can 
be fairly accurately judged, and their fitness for membership 
of the more completely self-governing Derbyshire Camp 
assessed. During this first period the initiate becomes 
familiar with the working necessities of simple life. What- 
ever, with the means at his disposal, he can do for himself, 
he learns to do.. Immediately he realises the value, even the 
necessity, of voluntary co-operation with his fellows. He 
joins his comrades in felling trees, in building shelters, in 
cultivating the soil, in cooking the produce. When the 
impulse drives him, he engages in other activities according 
to his nature: that is how the arts started, and that is how 
they should start in each individual. He soon comes to 
feel that, though each has a peculiar trend of his own, his 
interests and those of the community of which he is a part 
cannot be dissociated. Self-pride and the spirit of fraternity 
blend into one molecule. Even in this primary Camp, every 
man has a considerable say in its ordering; but a Camp 
leader of experience rightly is given what we may call pre- 
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sidential rights of suggestion and veto. At the Derbyshire 
Camp, which I have not personally visited, I understand 
that self-government more completely obtains; the men 
holding themselves fully responsible for the order and 
efficiency of the Camp. They are bound only by financial 
limitations, and by the measure of their pride, their energy, 
and their knowledge. They enter into no commercial 
rivalry with the outside world; they make nothing for 
sale, and they receive no wages. If there is publicly useful 
work to be done in the neighbourhood which, according to 
the conventional code, is economically unprofitable yet 
socially desirable and desired, they, if the work falls within 
their powers, are ready to undertake it. Voluntary co-opera- 
tion has replaced enforced competition; useful work has 
replaced often useless toil. 

The Grith Fyrd movement is not officially subsidised; 
consequently its potentialities and its ideals can be but in 
part realised. I am sure that this remarkable social enter- 
prise is not sufficiently known. Everywhere I find people 
wishing that they could do something to lessen the great 
tragedy of widespread unemployment. The capital cost of 
establishing a Grith Fyrd Camp is something between six 
and seven pounds for each member, assuming—as has 
hitherto been the case—that land is made available at a 
nominal price or rental. It would be a splendid thing if a 
camp were established near every industrial town in the 
country. We have become narcotised by the contemplation 
of big figures. Most of us feel that our small capacity for 
material generosity is valueless in the face of an unemployed 
army running into millions. It would be well for us occa- 
sionally to think of individual human beings, who, after all, 
are the ultimate realities. The early apostles of Christianity 
were but twelve in number. A good seed sown in appro- 
priate soil may yield results which, measured by customary 
standards, are out of all proportion to the original nucleus. 
Those who would like to learn more about this fine endeavour 
should write to Mr Guy Keeling, the Secretary of the Grith 
Fyrd Camps, Toynbee Hall, London, E. 


HARRY ROBERTS. 


OaxsHorTrt, Liss, Hants. 
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THE OXFORD GROUPS, 


IMPRESSIONS OF A RATIONALIST. 
F. S. MARVIN. 


WHEN crowded meetings fill large halls with intense interest, 
and eminent men in the religious world, without actually 
taking part, confess to the importance of what they see or 
hear, it behoves any outsider, who would be intelligent, to 
take notice and try to form an opinion. Some would have 
it that the Oxford Groups are the most important religious 
movement of the day. Others, within the Groups, look to 
them to solve the unrest and vexed questions which are 
troubling the world. Would that they might! What 
prospect of doing so do they present to an impartial and not 
unfriendly eye ? 

The founder of the Groups and their unquestioned leader 
is a man fifty-five years of age, Mr Frank Buchman, who 
twenty years ago at the Pennsylvania State College began 
his campaign for a world-wide religious revival. He is of 
German Lutheran stock, and those curious and learned in 
such matters have found common points in his teaching 
and the gospel of the famous Reformer. It seems more 
important for an understanding of the movement to look 
to the time at which it was started, the state of the world 
and the trend of Mr Buchman’s own mind. About this 
there is no difference of opinion among those who know him 
best, and the results of his work are strictly in accordance 
with it. He is an organiser, with a rare gift for keeping 
himself in the background while securing the orderly and 
uniform conduct of those who accept his direction. Having 
perfect confidence in himself and the need of his mission, he 
can easily and surely estimate the mental state of others 
in his company, especially in so far as relates to their dis- 
position towards him and what he wishes them to think or 
do. This attitude of mind has given a strongly personal 
115 
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tone to the adherents of the movement. They feel strongly 
and seek for sympathy, and always, in conversation or jn 
the conduct of their public gatherings, aim rather at securi 
a community of sentiment than at the clear statement 
either of a series of facts or of a doctrine or opinion. “ Study 
men not books,” and “‘ Win your argument and lose your 
man,” are said to have been two of Mr Buchman’s guiding 
maxims, and the movement gives clear evidence of his 
influence in this respect. It may not of course so remain, 
A movement so vague in principles may, perhaps must, 
absorb other elements as it goes along. But for the present 
it is necessary to consider it as Mr Buchman has made it, 
and to note a few of the landmarks in its course. 

His earlier efforts at organisation in America did not 
succeed. Princeton, the college which gave the United 
States, and the world, Woodrow Wilson, rejected Mr Buch- 
man, and it might have been thought that in 1924 witha 
mere handful of convinced followers he had not much 
future. Then came a new start in England, and, by quiet 
methods, aided by the name and atmosphere of Oxford, 
the Groups began to spread. It may have been that the 
designation of ‘“‘ Oxford Movement ”’ which was first applied 
to the Groups in South Africa was a happy stroke. It was 
naturally much criticised by those who remembered the 
earlier Oxford Movement which had passed into history. 
But Oxford is not an unpopular name, and the extension 
of the Group Movement certainly dates from the time when 
it adopted it. It preserves the link with Oxford by holding 
its largest annual gatherings there. This year—in July— 
some 2,000 regular “‘ Groupers” occupied for about a fort- 
night four colleges, and during that time attracted to their 
meetings some 2,000 or 3,000 others, more casual persons, 
These are no doubt the largest gatherings which the move- 
ment convenes, but others on similar lines have been held 
in New York, in South Africa, and, on a smaller scale, in 
Holland and in South America. The large meeting is 4 
recent development ; in the early days after 1924 the move- 
ment was launched in small, and more intimate, gatherings 
in friendly drawing-rooms, where people talked freely about 
their personal experiences and made the naive confessions 
which have furnished material for numerous yarns. It 
must have been these smaller meetings which established 
the tradition and trained the speakers in the simple and 
unconscious style of the larger gatherings. Nothing is more 
striking in the latter than the short, direct and unrhetorical 
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manner of the talk, contrasting strongly with the long- 
drawn-out and emotional addresses of the revivalists of 
fifty years ago. Moody and Sankey would work their 
audience up to tears and trembling, until some were ready 
to be led to the stool of repentance. Nothing of the sort at 
an Oxford Group meeting. Laughter is much more in 
evidence than tears. Most of the speeches are quite short 
and none very long. Sometimes a hymn or the reading of a 
passage of the Bible, but no formal proceedings. Someone 
with experience of the movement, and in complete sympathy, 
isin charge. He has previously arranged a panel of speakers 
and calls on them in turn, with a word or two of introduction, 
and sums up at the end. This, with a show of hands for the 
newcomers, formed the whole programme for the several 
large meetings which I happened to attend in Oxford this 
July. 

It will naturally be asked what brings all these people 
together ? What do they take away from it? What is the 
teaching ? And it is difficult to give a satisfactory answer, 
quite impossible to give one satisfactory to everyone. No 
doubt curiosity plays a large part. The movement has been 
latterly very well advertised. A daily bulletin, recording 
its proceedings, was published in Oxford, and it was 
anounced as an international gathering, with representa- 
tives from over a score of nations. A French Baron sat on 
the platform at one meeting next to a German Countess— 
“my comrade in Christ ”»—and made quite a good short 
speech, with some touches of humour; being followed, in 
somewhat heavier vein, by his comrade. At the same 
meeting an engineer from the Clyde and a housewife from 
an unemployed family in Durham gave various testimony. 
Such diverse appearances on a platform professing a new 
religion, or rather a new statement of religion, are bound 
to arouse a lively interest. Among workpeople and later 
generations of students the discussion of religion has been 
for some time rather tiresome and out of date. Hence, the 
opening of a forum where such things can be aired in a 
frank, simple and non-doctrinal way, seems a refreshing 
novelty. Some academic critics in Oxford attribute to this 
aspect of the movement its greatest attractive power, 
especially for the young. The young have been for long out 
of touch with the traditional services and ways of speech of 
the churches. Here is a new way of approaching these old- 
world problems ; and care is taken that speech and platform 
are largely assigned to the young. 
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But it would be a grave mistake and a very superficial 
judgement to explain the movement by such subordinate 
reasons as these. 

The chief predisposing cause of a religious revival at 
the present time is the general state of the world, or at least 
the general opinion of men as to the state of the world, 
Rightly or wrongly, men are everywhere profoundly dis. 
satisfied with their present conditions, thinking sometimes 
that the world is in a desperate state, always agreeing that 
it should, and might be, much better, and much better off, 
if men thought and behaved more wisely, more unselfishly, 
more spiritually. This is the natural seed-bed for a religious 
revival. Such was the general feeling (with much better 
cause for the feeling) in the century which saw the birth of 
Christianity. Men need self-encouragement—it is a recent 
phrase of Dr Marett’s—to face the difficulties of their 
position. Hence, Mr Buchman was well inspired in his 
choice of a time for launching a movement of religious revival, 
It may have failed on its first appearance in the United 
States because they had not then suffered the slump of 
1929. When it returns there now, baptised in Oxford, it 
must be finding them in much more chastened mood. 

To judge by the mood and conversation of member 
one meets in England, the movement has satisfied Dr 
Marett’s test of any religion. They are encouraged, cheerful 
and good-tempered. This makes it a pleasant experienc 
to be in one of the gatherings, whether small or large, and 
is a delightful antidote to the prevailing pessimism and 
criticism of the Press and public outside. Whatever the 
basis and whatever the source of this encouragement, it is 
a comfort and a help to others to meet numbers of people, 
mainly young people, who are confident that they havea 
secret, which they are only too glad to share, by means of 
which a better and happier spirit might pervade the world. 

If we probe a little further, it is with no intention of 
lessening this encouragement or weakening its basis. Not 
is it worth while to labour the stock criticisms of the move- 
ment which would occur to anyone. When a movement 
grows to such dimensions, it is obvious that it must have an 
organisation, and, however directed at the present moment, 
it seems highly efficient, with some of the faults of a too 
ready publicity. It is also clear that, given an organisation, 
there will always be a danger, or a chance, of swarming off 
as a brand new church, with doctrines and ritual, as well as 
organisation, all complete. This the organisers stoutly deny 
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to be their intention. They wish and hope to revivify the 
old organisations without injuring their form. So of course 
it was with Wesley. But if the adherents acquire the habit 
of assembling together frequently among themselves, and 
find such meetings the most helpful and congenial to their 
tastes, they will hardly be able to add to them the time and 
effort of following another and older set of observances, 
professedly with a similar object and pervaded, no doubt, 
by some of the new Group spirit. There is not time enough 
in a busy world for so much observance, so much out- 
pouring of the spirit in common. Unless, therefore, the new 
organisation takes the form of a permanent church, one 
would think its function of revivification should be special 
and temporary. But of all such questions time alone can be 
the judge, and it is far more important to consider what is 
the special message which the Groupers bring, and on what 
terms it can serve permanently as a basis for encouragement. 

For any answer to these questions one must return to 
Mr Buchman’s earliest confession of faith in the United 
States. Every man, he held, may, and should, expect direct 
suggestion of God’s guidance in all the thoughts and actions 
of his life. This doctrine he would no doubt still profess, 
and it is in accord with the teaching and the experiences 
offered at the meetings. It takes us to the root of the 
mystery of the universe, and has at the same time a per- 
sonal application which will be familiar to every religious 
mind. It must be on the latter aspect that a word may here 
be said: the former and all-embracing metaphysical issue 
cannot be dealt with in a couple of pages, nor would any 
Grouper profess an answer. 

On the personal side, then, it is clear, both from the 
founder’s dictum and from frequent expressions at the 
meetings, that it is held to be the first and most binding 
duty of every member, or rather of every human being, to 
surrender himself to God or to Christ, expecting complete 
guidance, salvation and support. Many of the speakers 
emphasise the point even more strongly by insisting that 
the self is helpless and that it is wrong and even impious 
to rely on one’s self. Self-abandonment and guidance from 
the Power behind phenomena is the practical philosophy, 
or religious basis, of the movement. The pride of reason, 
questioning the workings of God, or scheming plans for one’s 
salvation or advancement, must be renounced. Trust 
in Him. 

But this is by no means the only gospel preached by 
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believers in a Divine Providence governing all things. - Is it 
not equally religious to say that “‘ God helps him who hel 
himself”? ? Is it not directly, and even supremely, irrelj. 
gious to adjure our highest faculty and let the reason rust 
by disuse ? Why should we not believe that the divinely 
appointed way to happiness and salvation is that all men 
should cultivate their own mental powers to the utmost, 
finding in them the channel for the guidance from the Power 
behind the world? It would at least be a doctrine mor 
comforting to those who have the care of places of learning 
and of education. They are not really puffed up with pride 
at their success. Men are not using their brains too much 
in the post-war world. 

This line of criticism of the Group Movement is a serious 
one, but it may be followed without belittling the sound 
elements which the movement contains, or the good which 
it has already done. It is sound and good that more confid- 
ence should be inspired in the order of the universe. “Is 
the Universe friendly ?” was a famous question put at the 
end of his life by a great biologist; and it is the function 
of religion to help everyone to give a strong affirmative 
reply. In so far as the Groups contribute to swell this 
volume, which has of late been somewhat dangerously 
thin, they are doing admirable work. They do well also 
in bringing young people together to consider serious ques- 
tions about which they must reason privately, whatever 
the public ban on the intellect may be. It is well, too, that 
efforts have recently been made to widen the social basis 
and associate workpeople and unemployed with the better. 
to-do, who alone were appealed to in the earlier stages. 
Cultures have been imposed de haut en bas. Religions have 
always thrived from below upwards. Self-surrender, too, 
has its obvious place in every great movement, whether 
religious, moral or political. It must, as William James 
once said, “ always be regarded as the vital turning point 
of the religious life.” Combined with self-realisation, m 
communion with one’s highest ideal, it leads to mysticism, 
and mysticism may be the goal of the whole movement, asit 
undoubtedly is the practice of many of its present adherents. 

There is room for many mystics in the world, which is 
spiritually poorer for the preoccupation of so many other 
in the cares and pleasures of the passing show. But it 
should be clearly recognised that this would be no solution 
of the problems of the world as we know it. Another 
approach is needed, not ignoring or antagonising the good of 
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mysticism, but facing, studying and transforming the diffi- 
culties of actual life. Not “‘ a flight of the alone to the alone,” 
but the finding of the self in the general good must be the 
ideal, and the more thoughtful members of the Group 
Movement are feeling their way in that direction. Such 
orientation of their efforts does not involve the sacrifice of 
any vital part of their belief. They are right in laying the 
utmost stress on the need of a better and more harmonious 
iner life. They are right in proclaiming self-surrender, to 
a supreme cause or being outside themselves, as a condition 
of the fullest realisation of self. They are right, too, in 
their feeling that support and encouragement come from 
without to those who thus devote themselves. But to this 
must be added the free, earnest and persistent use of the 
reason in studying the facts of the world in their connection 
and causation. Their own reason and the reason of genera- 
tins who have faced similar problems must be employed 
tothe utmost, and guidance expected most when the human 
means of securing it have been called into play. A flash 
of light comes, as to Poincaré in his scientific experiments, 
but it comes oftenest to those who have been labouring 
long in polishing their instruments and filling their minds 
with illuminating thoughts. 

The latest book published under the inspiration of the 
Oxford Groups contains an anthology of passages culled 
from many sources. Julian Huxley finds his place there 
side by side with Thomas & Kempis. They describe the 
conditions of a spiritual life with its need of surrender, of 
silence and of prayer. The author, who modestly veils 
himself under the initials ‘‘ N. G.,”’ contributes an introduc- 
tion and a running commentary on the various sections. 
He is clearly a newcomer to the movement, and while 
extolling the advantages he has received, would probably 
endorse the line taken in this article. Among many good 
things one is tempted to transcribe an excellent passage 
from Ruskin. One only regrets the absence of a reference, 
for Ruskin is so voluminous, and to-day so little read, that 
it will be difficult, without the help of “‘ N. G.,” to trace 
the words to their source. 


‘** Man,” says Ruskin, “is bound to take delight in 
himself . . . as the sun of creation, not as the creation. 
. . . Let him stand in his due relation to other creatures 
and to inanimate things—know them all and love them, 
as made for him and he for them; and he becomes 
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himself the greatest and holiest of them. But let him 
cast off this relation, despise and forget the less creation 
round him, and instead of being the light of the world, 
he is a sun in space—a fiery ball, spotted with storm, 
All the diseases of mind leading to fatalist ruin consist 
primarily in this isolation. They are the concentration 
of man upon himself, whether his heavenly interests 
or his worldly interests, matters not; it is the bei 
his own interests which makes the regard of them gw 
mortal. Every form of asceticism on the one side, of 
sensualism on the other, is an isolation of his soul or of 
his body; the fixing his thoughts upon them alone; 
while every healthy state, of nations and of individual 
minds, consists in the unselfish presence of the human 
spirit everywhere, energising over all things ; speaking 
and living through all things.” 


Let the Groups make that doctrine prevail and they will 


have deserved well of the world. 


F. S. MARVIN, 


WELWYN GARDEN City. 
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THE IMMORTAL MEMORY: 


CHARLES LAMB: 1775-1834. 
MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


Ir is not only as a writer of exquisite prose, and of verse that 
has in it the tears of human things, that the memory of Charles 
Lamb is cherished, it is also as a man, and the fact that he 
can still inspire this personal feeling after the lapse of a 
century gives him a place of special significance in the 
Temple of Fame. 

If ever a writer had splendid contemporaries, it was 
Iamb: Coleridge, Keats, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth— 
these are bright stars indeed, commanding our reverent 
homage ; yet which of them has been loved as has the shy 
shrinking clerk, with his stammering speech and his snuff- 
besprinkled clothes? His duties were humble and he 
performed them without complaint ; his means were narrow 
and he bore his poverty patiently ; circumstances prevented 
him from marrying and he centred his affections on his 
sister: the whole of his experiences might be summed up in 
the one word—frustration ; yet in spite of it all he wins not 
only our admiration, but our love. There are certain prophets 
in the present day who maintain that frustrated lives must, 
and ought, to find expression in some more or less violent 
form of self-indulgence; to such, Lamb’s career must 
appear pitiful in the extreme; it is true that he smoked a 
somewhat excessive amount of tobacco, that he found a 
convivial glass the easiest way of unloosing his tongue, that 
his temper was uncertain, and that he frequently exhibited 
a perverse humour; but such excesses as these would seem 
insignificant indeed to those who preach the splendours of 
“scarlet sin,” and not only condone, but advocate “ the 
roses and raptures of vice.” 

The iconoclastic biographer, so much in fashion at the 
moment, will never find a suitable subject in Lamb, for his 
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faults lay on the surface and to dig below it is only to bring 
more virtues to light. It is his acceptance of the restrictions 
of his life that marks him out from his more spectacular 
contemporaries : Byron dashed himself against the laws of 
God and man, retrieving his lost honour in a final act of 
heroism; Shelley beat his wings against the bars of social 
convention and met his death in a moving tragedy touched 
with the elemental pathos of Greek drama ; Coleridge found 
domestic burdens too heavy for him to bear and, leaving 
them to others, enveloped himself in a mist of metaphysics, 
With Wordsworth there is no contrast to be drawn, for 
he lived a life of ease and comfort with his wife, sister and 
children, content with his surroundings and reaping a full 
harvest of reward. 

If Lamb had been asked to tell the story of his life, he 
might well have answered with Canning’s Knife-grinder : 


“Story? God bless you! I have none to tell, Sir!” 


for the events of his life were few, and, with one exception, 
bald to a degree. Born in February, 1775, he was the 
youngest child of John Lamb, clerk to Samuel Salt, Bencher 
of the Inner Temple, his brother John being twelve and his 
sister Mary ten years old at the time. During his childhood 
he lived in the Temple and was then entered at Christ’s 
Hospital, where Coleridge was his school-fellow ; at the age 
of fifteen he became a clerk in the South Sea House and 
shortly afterwards obtained a post as accountant in the 
East India House, where he remained until his retirement 
on pension in 1825. 

It was in 1796 that the terrible event happened which 
was to affect the whole of his future life; his parents were 
now in declining health, Samuel Salt, their generous patron, 
was dead, their elder son had left home and troubled little 
about them. It was Charles who eked out their scan 
means with his small salary and Mary who gave up her life 
to watching over them ; there was a latent strain of insanity 
in the family, and now that she was worn out with constant 
nursing and with the needlework by which she earned a few 
shillings in all her spare moments, it suddenly asserted itself. 
In a fit of madness she threatened the maid with a knife 
and, when her mother tried to wrest it from her, attacked her 
in turn, stabbing her to the heart. 

It was Charles upon whom fell the whole brunt of the 
storm; his father Mad also been wounded, though not 
fatally, for he managed to get the knife away from his sister 
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in time; John, “‘ little disposed at any time for the care of 
od age and infirmities,” as Charles wrote to Coleridge, had 
a convenient bad leg that absolved him from offering his 
help; it was his task, therefore, to arrange for Mary’s 








moval to an asylum, to appear at the inquest and to see 
his mother laid in her grave. Nor was this all, the care of 
his father was to be his until his death in 1798, and when a 
well-to-do relative who had offered a shelter to the aged aunt, 
ho shared their home, repented of his kindness, it was on 
(harles’ hands that she was returned. Most young men of 
twenty-one would have felt that such a burden was impos- 
ible to bear ; but heavy as he undoubtedly found it he had 
no thought of rebellion; his books were his solace after 
lng hours at the office, but they were a solace hardly come 
by. In a letter to Coleridge he writes of his card-playing: 


“I have got my father’s leave to write awhile; 
with difficulty got it, for when I expostulated about 
playing any more, he very aptly replied, ‘ If you won’t 
play with me you might as well not come home at all.’ 
The argument was unanswerable and I set to afresh. 
I must conform to my situation and I hope I am for the 
most part not unthankful.” 


To his aunt he was equally attentive, thinking only of 
her kindness to him in his childhood, and her death was 
mourned by him as the loss of another friend. It was when 
they were both gone that he brought his sister back to live 
with him, and except for those times when her recurring 
malady made it necessary for her to return to the asylum 
he watched over her until his death in 1834. 

This is his story, a sad one, a miserable one; it excites 
our pity, its one gruesome episode creates a shudder; but 
it is redeemed by that very conformity to his situation that 
the prophets of so-called ‘self-expression ’’ would stigmatise 
as contemptible. Accepting the facts of his life, he made no 
effort to escape from them, but by a wonder-working process, 
of which he seemed himself to be hardly conscious, he turned 
them into factors—contributory forces to those very results 
that they appeared to preclude. 

There are some lovely lines by Robert Buchanan that 
might have been written expressly for Charles Lamb : 


** Lord, with how small a thing 
Thou canst prop up a heart against the grave ! 
A little glimmering 
Is all we crave ; 
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The lustre of a love that hath no being, 

The pale point of a little star above, 

Flashing and fleeing, contents our seeing ; 

The house that never will be built, the gold 
That never will be told, 

The task we leave undone when we are cold! ” 


Denied the good things for which he longed—a University 
education, the love of a wife, the joy of children—he neithe 
railed against his fate nor let himself sink into despondeney, 
but being one who had nothing he possessed all things, 





Keats, in his Ode to the Nightingale, speaks of the “ magic 
casements ” through which we may look out into Fairyland; 
but Lamb carried this soul-solace a step further ; he did not 
gaze at Fairyland through a magic window, as Moses gazed 
from Pisgah on the Canaan he might not enter; it wasa 
magic door that he opened in his soul, and through it he 
marched like Joshua and took possession of a dream world 
in which he enjoyed all those gifts that his material life 
lacked. 


‘** My mind to me a kingdom is! ” 


So sang Sir Edward Dyer, and whether the assertion was 
justified or not in his case, it was most certainly true of Lamb, 
His dream life began in his early childhood: no oppor 
tunity of studying Law and becoming a Bencher was ever 
to be his, yet did any member of that honoured fraternity 
ever feel a greater pride in the Temple—its courts, its cloister 
and its arches—or make it a more integral part of his being? 
Not only in the well-known essay on the Old Benchers, but 
in constant allusions in his letters and recorded converse 
tions, this sense of possession creeps out ; he rejoiced when 
he and his sister returned to it in later life, and when they 
moved to other quarters in 1817 he wrote to Miss Words 
worth, saying that they were “transplanted from their 
native soil ’—‘‘ I thought we could never have been tom 
up from the Temple ; we can never strike root so deep in any 
other ground.” 
Through that same magic door he entered upon pos 
session of “ a fine old family mansion.” His maternal grand: 
mother, Mrs. Field, was housekeeper at Blakesware, 1 
Hertfordshire, one of the two residences of the Plumer 
family. This house, described in the Essay, Blakesmoor 
Hertfordshire, was the scene of many of his boyish holidays, 
and none of its actual owners ever found it a richer inherit- 
ance than the young grandson of their salaried servant. 
‘* Every plank and panel of that house for me had magic 1 
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it,” he writes, “ I was a lonely child and had the range at 
will of every apartment, knew every nook and corner, 
wondered and worshipped everywhere.” Blakesmoor was 
mine ! is the recurring note of the whole essay, the portraits 
that looked down on him from the walls were those of his 
own ancestors, the proud arms and crest upon the scutcheon 
were his; in its great hall he was entitled to sit and 
administer Justice, its flower-filled gardens and pleasant 
fields and woods were his heritage from the past. 


“ Lord, with how small a thing 
Thou canst prop up a heart against the grave ! ” 


Through this same magic door he entered upon possession 
of Oxford. It is tempting to let the fancy linger on Lamb’s 
life as it might have been if his proficiency in the classics 
could have made him a College Don. Clad in cap and gown, 
he would have wandered among the dreaming spires, revelled 
in the talk of the Common Room, and pored with unending 
delight over the treasures of the Bodleian. This he was 
denied, yet here, as at Blakesware, he made himself the heir 
of the ages. To such a one as himself, he says, in the Essay 
on Oxford in the Vacation, - 


“‘who has been defrauded in his young years of the 
sweet food of academic institution, no pleasure can be 
greater than to visit one of these haunts of learning: 
here I can fancy myself of what degree and standing I 
please; I seem admitted ad eundem. I fetch up past 
opportunities. I can rise at the Chapel bell and feel 
that it rings for me. In moods of humility I can be a 
Sizar or a Servitor. When the peacock vein rises I 
strut a Gentleman Commoner. In graver moments I 
proceed Master of Arts; I do not think that I am much 
unlike that respectable character: I have seen dim- 
sighted vergers and bedmakers in spectacles drop a 
bow or a curtsey as I pass, wisely mistaking me for 
something of the sort. I go about in black which favours 
the notion. Only in Christ Church reverent quad- 
rangle I can be content to pass for nothing short of a 
Seraphic Doctor. The walks at these times are so one’s 
own—the tall trees of Christ Church, the groves of 
Magdalen. The halls deserted and with their open 
doors inviting one to slip in unperceived and pay a 
devoir to some Founder, or noble, or Royal Bene- 
factress (that should have been ours) whose portrait 
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seems to smile upon their over-looked beadsman and t 
adopt me for their own.” 


Did ever any Oxonian love his alma mater more deeply 
possess her more truly ? 


** Lord, with how small a thing 





_ Thou canst prop up a heart against the grave ! ” 


But the magic door not only gave him admission to the 
kingdom of the mind, it could also lead him into the kingdom 
of the heart. Many a young man has sighed for a lovely 
maiden, finding consolation in some form or another if his 
sighs were in vain. In this common experience Lamb 
shared, but the consolation that he found was no common 
one: he neither transferred his adoration to another shrine 
nor drowned it in less worthy affections; he took the on 
whom he vainly loved into his secret life, making of her the 
wife of his dreams and easing his sore heart with her fancied 
devotion. 

It was while he was staying with his grandmother at 
Blakesware that he met Ann Simmons, whom he describes 
in the story, Rosamond Gray, giving himself the name of 
Allan Clare. 


“Rosamond Gray was the most beautiful creature 
that eyes ever beheld; her face had the sweetest 
expression in it—a gentleness, a modesty, a timidity, a 
certain charm, a grace without a name. She was a 
mild-eyed maid and everybody loved her. Young 
Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed for her. Her yellow 
locks fell in bright and curling clusters, like 


‘ Those hanging locks of young Apollo.’ 


Her voice was trembling and musical; a_ graceful 
diffidence pleaded for her whenever she spoke and if 
she said but little that little found its way to the heart. 
Young and artless and innocent, thinking no harm and 
meaning none, affectionate as a smiling infant, playful, 
yet unobtrusive as a weaned lamb, everybody loved 
a Young Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed for 
er.” 


The sonnets commemorating the “ fair-haired maid,” 
and the many allusions to “‘ Alice W——n,”’ in his writings, 
are also tributes to Ann Simmons; but his love was a hope- 
less one, for her rejection of him brought on the only fit of 
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madness from which he suffered during his life, so that he 
had probably convinced himself of the impossibility of 
marriage even before her union with Mr Bartram, a silver- 
smith in Leicester Square, put a final bar between them. 
The touching Sonnet, T'o my Sister, tells us that Mary was 
his confidante and his comforter in his sorrow ; but he made 
no secret of the effect that it had had upon his mind, writing 
to Coleridge in February, 1796 : 


“* My life has been somewhat diversified of late. The 
six weeks that finished last year and began this your 
very humble servant spent agreeably in a madhouse at 
Hoxton. I am got somewhat rational now and don’t 
bite anyone. But mad I was.” 


The frankness with which Lamb admits his calamity is 
not more characteristic of him than the humour which plays 
over his mention of it, while his allusion later on in the 
letter to the “‘ person” whom he thinks was the cause of 
his temporary frenzy—evidently Ann Simmons—shows 
that same curiously sane view of his insanity which enabled 
his sister to realise that she was not morally guilty of the 
murder of her mother. 

Nothing can well be more dangerous than to dwell upon 
a frustrated love; it has probably led to more suicides 
than any other cause: but here, again, Lamb’s common 
experience was sublimated into an uncommon one, he 
dwelt upon his disappointment to the end of his life, but 
it was no danger to him, it was a solace; his “blue-eyed 
Alice,” his “* gentle-hearted maid ” always brings him peace. 

And so, tenderest touch of all, we come to those dream 
children who made life sweet to him, the dream children of 
his dream wife. ‘‘ My little ones crept about me the other 
evening to hear about their great-grandmother Field,” he 
writes, and who can doubt that they were as real to him as 
Longfellow’s 


“* Grave Alice and laughing Allegra 
And Edith with golden hair.” 


“I told them what a tall, upright, graceful person 
their great-grandmother Field once was, and how in 
her youth she was esteemed the best dancer—here 
Alice’s little right foot played an involuntary move- 
ment, till upon my looking grave it desisted.—I told 
how she used to sleep by herself in a great lone chamber 
of the great lone house, and how she believed that an 
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apparition of two infants was to be seen at midnj 

gliding up and down the great staircase near where shy 
slept, but she said ‘those innocents would do her y 
harm,’ and how frightened I used to be, though iy 
those days I had my maid with me, but I was neve 





half so good or religious as she, and yet I never gay 
those innocents, Here John expanded all his eyebrow 
and tried to look courageous.—They prayed me to te] 
them some stories of their pretty dead mother. Then] 
told how for seven long years, in hope sometimes, 
sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted th 
fair Alice W. n, and as much as children could unde. 
stand, I explained to them what coyness and difficulty 
and denial meant in maidens—when suddenly turni 
to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out of he 
eyes with such a reality of re-presentment that I becam 
in doubt which of them stood there before me or whog 
that bright hair was.” 


The dream children faded, calling to him as they went- 
** The children of Alice call Bartrum father. We are nothing 
less than nothing, and dreams.” Yet we feel sure that they 
came again; again and yet again; and that still in hy 
fancy “‘ Alice put on one of her dear mother’s looks.” 





“* Lord, with how small a thing 
Thou canst prop up a heart against the grave!” 


Is such a sublimation a sign of weakness? The question 
naturally arises, and it is evident that many of Lamb’ 
contemporaries—even some of those who loved him best- 
thought him lacking in virile qualities. A man with sucha 
name, they seem to have argued, must perforce be meek 
and gentle ; quite forgetting that in that very city of Londo, 
Charles had a namesake, William Lamb, Lord Melbourne, 
to whom such epithets could not possibly be applied. That 
the epithets annoyed him there is ample proof: wha 
Coleridge, in the poem—This Lime-tree Bower my Prison- 
addressed him as “ my gentle-hearted Charles,” 


“ winning thy way 
With sad yet patient soul through evil and pain 
And strange calamity,” 


he remonstrated in language that admitted of no mistake: 


“In the next edition please to blot out ‘ gentle 
hearted,’ and substitute ‘ drunken dog,’ ‘ ragged-head, 
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‘ odd-eyed,’ ‘ stuttering,’ or any other epithet which’ 
truly and properly belongs to the gentleman in question. 
—For God’s sake don’t make me ridiculous any more 
by terming me gentle-hearted in print, or do it in better 
verses. The meaning of gentle-hearted is equivocal at 
best and almost always means poor-spirited; the 
very quality of gentleness is abhorrent to such vile 
trumpetings. I can scarce think but that you meant 
it for a joke; I hope you did, for I should be ashamed 
to think you could think to gratify me by such praise, 
fit only to be a cordial to some green-sick sonnetteer.” 


It is a somewhat curious fact that Lamb had himself 
applied the epithet to his name that he afterwards repudiated 
90 fiercely. In his sonnet on The Family Name, we read 


‘* What reason first imposed thee, gentle name, 
Name that my father bore and his sire’s sire, 
Without reproach.” 


It may be, he says, that it was given to some shepherd 
by his fellow-swains, or that some Crusader assumed it in 
token of his devotion to the Lamb of God. But whatever 
its source— 


“No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name.” 


But it is the name that Lamb here calls “ gentle,’ not 
its bearer; and highly praised as Wordsworth’s com- 
memorative poem has been, it is impossible not to feel that 
its subject would have been infuriated had he known that 
the obnoxious term persisted after his death : 


“From the most gentle creature nursed in fields 
Had been derived the name he bore, a name 
Wherever Christian altars have been raised 
Hallowed to meekness and to innocence.” 


Lamb is scarcely to be blamed for repudiating the quality 
of meekness, since it is so often associated with weakness ; 
but that he was not made of such robust stuff as some men 
he was himself well aware, and it is here that we find the 
explanation of a fact that seems to surprise some of his 
biographers—viz. that so many of his friends were of a very 
different cast of mind from himself. 


* Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of hearts 
As I do thee.” 
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One of the Hamlets of life, “‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cag 
of thought,” Lamb naturally found comfort and support 
in the Horatios: Thomas Manning, the mathematician, 
** dogmatical-sceptical,” as he calls him; the stalwart. 
natured Martin Burney, of whom he said—‘“ I like a good 
solid obstinacy ”; or John Rickman, the statistician and 





clerk in the House of Commons, “ a perfect man.” 

Other writers, denying that this feminine strain, as jt 
might be called, was really a part of his mental and moral 
constitution, have declared that he assumed it in order to 
bring himself down to a level with his sister. This view of 
the matter shows a complete misunderstanding not only of 
the character of Mary Lamb, but of his relations with her, 
Not only as the Bridget Elia of the Essays, but again and 
again in his letters he reveals her as a woman of sound good 
sense and the keenest intelligence. If her cruel malady 
had not from time to time clouded her brain she would have 
made a high place for herself in the world of literature; 
she had fine taste and great powers of expression, and her 
appetite for study is sufficiently proved by the one fact 
that she began to learn Italian when she was already growing 
old and had been weakened by many illnesses. 

It is in the letters that we get to know Lamb the man, as 
well as Lamb the writer. They range, if ever letters did, 


“‘ From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 


The letter in which he tells Coleridge of his mother’s tragic 
death has often been quoted, but one written two or three 
years later is perhaps less well known. His father was dead, 
their old servant had also died, and Mary had once more 
been obliged to leave him. Writing to Coleridge, he says: 


ce 


Mary, in consequence of fatigue and anxiety, is 
fallen ill again and I was obliged to remove her yester- 
day. I am left alone in a house with nothing but 
Hetty’s dead body to keep me company. To-morrow 
I bury her, and then I shall be quite alone, with nothing 
but a cat to remind me that the house has been full of 
living beings like myself. My heart is quite sunk and 
I don’t know where to look for relief. Mary will get 
better again, but her constantly being liable to these 
attacks is dreadful; nor is it the least of our evils that 
her case and all our story is so well known around us. 
We are in a manner marked. Excuse my troubling you, 
but I have nobody by me to speak to me.” 
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This letter was written in 1800, and one to Miss Hutchin- 
son (the sister of Mrs. Wordsworth) in October, 1815, tells a 
very similar story : 


Mary has been ill and gone from home these five 








weeks yesterday. She has left me very lonely and very 
miserable. I stroll about, but there is no rest but at 
one’s own fireside, and there is no rest for me there now. 
I look forward to the worst half being past and keep up 
as wellasIcan. She has begun to show some favourable 
symptoms. The return of her disorder has been fright- 
fully soon this time, with scarce a six month’s interval. 
I am almost afraid my worry of spirits about the East 
India House was partly the cause of her illness, but one 
always imputes it to the cause next at hand; more 
probably it comes from some cause that we have no 
control over or conjecture of. It cuts great slices out 
of the time, the little time, we shall have to live together. 
I don’t know but the recurrence of these illnesses might 
help me to sustain her death better than if we had no . 
partial separations. But I won’t talk of death. I will 
imagine us immortal, or forget that we are otherwise. 
By God’s blessing, in a few weeks we may be making 
our meal together, or sitting in the front row of the Pit 
at Drury Lane, or taking our evening walk past the 
theatres to look at the outside of them, at least, if not 
to be tempted in. Then we forget that we are assailable ; 
we are strong for the time as rocks—and the wind is 
tempered to the shorn Lambs.” 


The last paragraph of the letter shows the indomitable 
spirit, the quenchless gaiety of humour, with which Lamb 
faced his troubles. That same humour gleams out in the 
letters of Cowper, as, for example, in the one descriptive of 
his card-table, written to Newton, his censorious mentor. 

Hear them both on the subject of new coats : 


“Thank you for the snip of cloth, commonly called 
a pattern [Cowper writes to Lady Hesketh in December, 
1787], at present I have two coats and but one back. 
If at any time hereafter I should find myself possessed of 
fewer coats or more backs, it will be of use to me.” 


** My tailor has brought me home a new coat lapelled 
with a velvet collar [Lamb writes to Southey in Novem- 
ber, 1798]. He assures me everybody wears velvet 
collars now. Some are born fashionable, some achieve 
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fashion, and some, like your humble servant, hay 
fashion thrust upon them. The rogue has _ bee 
making inroads hitherto by modest degrees, foisting 
upon me an additional button, recommending gaiters, 
but to come upon me thus in a full tide of | 
neither becomes him as a tailor nor as the ninth part of 
a@ man.” 


But Lamb was the conqueror of his morbidity, whereas 
Cowper was its victim; his humour came in brief flashes 
while that of Lamb shone steadily throughout his life, 
Even the sombre-browed Godwin must have accorded a smile 
to the letter conveying the news that Mary would not be 
able to spend the day at their house as previously arranged: 


““I am sorry to put you to the expense of two- 
penny postage: but I calculate thus: if Mary comes, 
she will— 








eat Beef, two plates 4d. 
Batter Pudding, one plate 2d. 
Beer, a pint 2d. 
Wine, 3 glasses 11d. 
(I drink no wine.) 

Chestnuts, after dinner 2d. 
Tea and supper 9d. 
2s. 6d. 

from which deduct 2d. 
2s. 4d. 


** You are a clear gainer by her not coming.” 


It is not weakness, nor childishness, that is the source of 
such a spirit as this; it is the fine courage of a man beset 
by calamities who is yet determined to prop up his heart 
against the grave. 

It is Lamb’s inherent goodness on which Wordsworth 
lays special stress in his commemorative Ode : 


“ Still, at the centre of his being lodged 

A soul by resignation sanctified ; 

And if too often, self-reproached, he felt 
That innocence belongs not to our kind, 

A power that never ceased to abide in him, 
Charity, ’mid the multitude of sins 

That she can cover, left not his exposed 
To an unforgiving judgment from just Heaven. 
O, he was good, if e’er a good Man lived!” 
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, haye | No one who cares for the memory of Lamb would wish to 
“ nae quarrel with that estimate of him; but taken by itself it 
Fisting would not account for the love and the admiration that are 
aiters, | still his after the lapse of a century. Yet, all unwittingly, 
Tuxury Wordsworth has left us a perfect portrait, true to life; for 

his eulogy of his brother may with equal truth be applied 





— to that other Happy Warrior, who, though doomed to Fear 
h and Pain, and even to the horror of Bloodshed, 
rhereas 
flashes “‘ Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
is life In face of these doth exercise a power 

a. Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
a smile Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
not be Of their bad influence, and their good receives ; 
ged : By objects, which might force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 

E two. Is placable—because occasions rise 
comes, So often that demand such sacrifice ; 


More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more ; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness.” 


“Did you seize the grand opportunity of seeing Kosciusko 
while he was at Bristol ?”’ wrote Lamb to Coleridge. “I 
never saw a hero; I wonder how they look ? ” 

A small, spare man, with a long, pale face, and well- 
worn clothes ; with a shy, awkward manner, and stammering, 
stuttering speech, might have answered his own question if 
he could have seen himself as others see him. 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 





RAMSGATE, 








SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


Few men influenced the trend of philosophical thought in America 
during the second half of the last century and the beginning of this 
more profoundly than G. H. Howison (1834-1916); and we gladly 
welcome the volume George Holmes Howison, Philosopher and Teacher, 
containing a selection from his writings and a biographical sketch, 
which has recently appeared under the editorship of Professor J, 
Wright Buckham, for many years closely associated with him, and 
Professor G. Malcolm Stratton, a former pupil and long a younger 
colleague of his (Berkeley : University of California Press, 19384, 11s. 6d, 
net). Dr Stratton, who has written the biographical sketch, describes 
in felicitous terms Howison’s great gifts as a teacher. He was “ aman 
passionate for truth, calling forth the affection of those faithful to it, 
one who goaded others to think, who imparted not only some of his 
own learning, but gave also his own unresting desire to push on into 
further knowledge.” Moreover, “ he helped to create in many youths 
a love of things that ought to be loved and a hatred of things that 
ought to be hated.” Many distinguished men holding Chairs of 
Philosophy at the present time—Lovejoy, McGilvary and Montague 
amongst them—were once his students, and they all speak of him 
with a like respect and admiration. Alcott, Emerson, Elliot Cabot, 
W. T. Harris, Brockmeyer, Thomas Davidson, G. H. Palmer, Royce 
and William James (several of whose characteristic letters are repro- 
duced in the ‘“‘ Sketch ’’) were his intimate friends ; and with Edward 
Caird, James Ward, and more especially with Rudolf Eucken, he was 
also in close personal relationship. Howison was already fifty years 
of age when he was appointed, in 1884, Mills Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of California, and he held the Chair until 1909. 
Prior to this appointment, he had occupied various other academic 
positions, as, for instance, in Washington University, St Louis, and 
later at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. But the whole 
history of his early life illustrates only too clearly how readily a man 
of his outstanding genius and originality may fail to secure recog: 
nition from academic bodies. In his student days, Howison had 
136 
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become an accomplished mathematician ; and the first of his few 
books, published in 1869, was A Treatise on Analytic Geometry, of 
which more than one of the leading mathematicians of the day spoke 
ina highly appreciative manner. “‘ Everywhere in the book,” it was 
said, ‘‘ the hand of the philosopher is plainly visible.”” After he had 
settled in California and had founded the celebrated Philosophical 
Union there, he edited a volume by Professor John Watson on 
Christianity and Idealism, and later a volume entitled The Conception 
of God, both of which grew out of lectures or papers delivered before 
the Philosophical Union. To the latter work, as to the former, he 
wrote an introduction, but in addition there is contained therein a 
critical essay of his on the papers of Royce, Mezes, and Le Conte. 
The major portion of the book is, however, occupied with a long and 
prolix “‘ supplementary essay” of Royce’s, which can scarcely be 
said to meet effectively the criticisms that had been pressed against 
his position. In 1901 Howison published the volume entitled The 
Limits of Evolution and Other Essays, in which he outlined the meta- 
physical theory of “‘ personal idealism ” as he named it, that formed 
the basis of his philosophical teaching. In many respects, this theory 
of “ personal idealism ” was not unlike the metaphysical view which 
was worked out much more fully and systematically in this country 
by McTaggart. Existence, so it was contended, is primarily and at 
the core, the existence of minds or conscious centres, whereas the 
existence of material things is simply phenomenal, simply presentation 
inthe experience of minds, These minds are eternal, for, as the ground 
and source of time itself, they must transcend time. Together they 
constitute an “‘ eternal republic’’; and, in the literal sense of the 
word, they have no origin; there is nothing at all prior to them out 
of which their being arises; they are not “ things ” in the chain of 
eficient causation. But in one fundamental respect he differed 
profoundly from McTaggart. Among the eternal selves there is, he 
maintained, one, and one only, which is perfect, and which is rightly 
called God. After the manner of Leibniz, Howison held that the 
series of minds “‘ must run through every real difference, from the 
lowest increment over non-existence to the absolute realisation of the 
ideal type.” Yet, unlike Leibniz, he strenuously resisted the con- 
ception of God as bringing all other beings into existence by a fiat of 
will, So conceived, creation would, he urged, logically exclude the 
possibility of freedom. For the Creator could not thus create, save by 
exactly and definitely predetermining the nature of what he created, 
otherwise the product would not differ from non-entity. That is to 
say, the created being must inevitably register the intent and the 
plan of his Creator. It is, then, as final Cause, and not as efficient 
Cause, that God is the central member in a world of freedom, A 
world of minds must embrace one mind that is absolutely perfect, 
whose very perfection consists in his giving complete recognition to 
all other spirits, as the complement in terms of which alone his own 
self-definition would be to himself completely thinkable. And every 
member of this complement, while indeed defining himself against 
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each of his fellows, must define himself primarily against the Suprem 
Spirit. Accordingly, in the very act of defining our own_realj 

each of us defines and posits God as real—as the changeless Tdeal, 
the standard in relation to which the reality we ascribe to ourselye 
is measured. In short, Howison’s position was that no mind can hay 





efficient relation to another mind ; efficiency is the relation of a min 
towards its own acts and processes, or towards the world of mer 
“things,” which forms the theatre of its action; between ming 
themselves the relation must be that of ideality, simply and purely, 
From the volume before us only two of the seven essays comprised in 
The Limits of Evolution are omitted ; and, in the place of these, for 
other interesting papers on “The Many and the One,” “ Plato 
Apology,” “‘ Liberal Education and Freedom,” and “ The Duty of the 
University to the State,” are inserted. It is permissible here to add 
that one of Howison’s most suggestive papers (that on “‘ Catastrophes 
and the Moral Order,” dealing with the Martinique and St Vincent 
volcanic disasters) appeared in the first number of this Journa 
(October 1902). 

From Howison to Dewey is a far cry, yet perhaps it is not alto 
gether inappropriate to study their modes of thought in conjunction, 
for, antithetical though much of their teaching is, there are points, 
and these not unimportant, in regard to which they are at one. Much 
more has been written on Dewey’s philosophy than on Howison’s— 
I have in mind, for instance, the volume of the late G. H. Mead and 
that of Dr J. Ratner—and now we have to record the appearance of 
a thoughtful work by Dr W. T. Feldman, The Philosophy of John 
Dewey. A Critical Analysis (Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1934, 8s. net). Dr Feldman clearly 
differentiates three successive stages in Dewey’s philosophical think 
ing. At the outset, Dewey (who was born in 1859, and who in his 
later student days came under the influence of W. T. Harris) wa 
distinctly an adherent of the Hegelian school, although in certain 
respects even then he deviated from it. The author refers to Dewey's 
two striking articles in Mind of the year 1886, both of which were 
unmistakably Hegelian in tendency; but, strange to say, he does 
not mention the wonderfully suggestive and original book om 
Psychology, the first edition of which appeared also in 1886, long before 
the well-known works of Stout and William James. This has always 
seemed to me one of the ablest of Dewey’s productions ; it presents 
view of the mental life which is, I think, substantially sound and 
which finds but scanty recognition in current psychological literature. 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century, as practical matter 
came more and more to occupy his attention, Dewey developed his 
characteristic doctrine that philosophy should concern itself mainly 
with reflective experience as manifested in human conduct. Knowing 
always has a particular purpose, a specifie task, which is set by 4 
concrete empirical situation. Metaphysics is thus ruled out of court, 
because it attempts to reach a knowledge of reality unconditioned by 
any concrete practical problems of the knower or by any of his 
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uliarities. This pomt of view, which Dewey named “ instru- 
mentalism,” involves that the origin, structure, and purpose of 
knowing are such as to render nugatory any wholesale inquiries into 
the nature of Being. Dr Feldman shows, however, that by the end 
of the second decade of the present century, Dewey’s antipathy to 
metaphysics had appreciably weakened, and that he now admits 
unreservedly the legitimacy of ontological speculation. He does not, 
it is true, return to his first position, but the impress of his earlier 
thinking is unmistakably discernible in the discussion of the two chief 
problems upon which he has been recently engaged: the nature of 
existence as it is in itself and for itself; and the nature of existence 
as it is known. On the one hand, in consequence of its specific 
position in the total configuration of nature, every existent is as such 
uique. The conditioning relations need not, indeed, be “ given ” ; 
for in every event there is, so to speak, something of brute fact, self- 
sufficient and wholly immediate, which is neither a relation nor an 
dement in a relational whole, but terminal and exclusive. “If 
existence in its immediacies could speak it would proclaim, ‘I may 
have relatives but ZJ am not related.’ ”’ On the other hand, knowledge, 
weording to Dewey, explores the relationship of existents ; it deals 
with those “‘ characters ” of events, which are inherently relational. 
“Everything that exists in so far as it is known and knowable is in 
interaction with other things. It is associated as well as solitary, 
single.” Thus knowledge and immediate experience supplement 
each other; the former reveals the interconnections of existence, 
the latter its qualitative uniqueness. As contrasted, then, with his 
conviction of forty years ago, when he conceived it possible to trans- 
cend the limitations of our individual standpoints and to attain in 
some measure to the standpoint of the Absolute, Dewey now main- 
tains, and from virtually the same premises, that each of us is limited 
to his own particular perspective, and that reality-from-a-perspective 
is all that can be known. In a succession of chapters Dr Feldman 
deals, carefully and helpfully, with the enormous complexity of 
factors involved in Dewey’s discussion of any specific philosophical 
issue. No particular label—‘‘ pragmatism,” “‘ empiricism,” 
“realism,” or what not—can be said to represent adequately his 
philosophical attitude. In consequence, most readers are perplexed 
by either apparent or real contradictions in his text. For example, 
ey appeals on numerous occasions to the principles of “ creative 
novelty’ and ‘‘ continuity,” yet these would seem to have for 
metaphysics a contrary significance. To insist both that the universe 
is “ all of one piece,” in which a fundamental unity of character and 
function is to be discerned, and that it is essentially pluralistic, 
heterogeneous, ever introducing novel types of existents and exhibit- 
ing diversity of function, looks, at all events, like a manifest contra- 
iction. So, again, a prominent feature of Dewey’s thought is its 
aim to be empirical. But he only succeeds in remaining empirical 
because he actually has two distinct concepts of experience. On the 
one hand, he emphasises the private character of experience, which 
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would seem to lead him to a subjectivism of an extreme type; oy 
the other hand, he is no less strenuous in insisting upon an “ objective” 
conception of experience, according to which we are entitled t 
affirm the existence of a world quite other in its characters and jt, 
laws than that which is directly experienced. Dr Feldman’s volume 
will be extremely useful to students of Dewey’s writings ; and, despite 
their inconsistencies, these, he thinks, are full of suggestions and 
considerations pertinent to the more important philosophical 
problems. 

The little volume, Nature and Life, by Professor A. N. Whitehead 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1984, 8s. 6d. net), ought to have a wide 
circulation amongst those who are interested in the recent develop. 
ments of science. It presents in a more popular form some of the 
contentions of the author’s work, Process and Reality, which js 
difficult reading even for those versed in philosophical literatur, 
The object of the two lectures now published, so we are informed, 
has not been to set forth a systematic cosmology, but rather to indicate 
the elements in our experience in terms of which such a cosmology 
may be constructed. In the first lecture, Dr Whitehead points out the 
defects of certain of the Newtonian concepts, fragments of which 
are, he thinks, still stubbornly retained, and have the effect of 
reducing modern physics to a sort of “mystic chant over an 
unintelligible universe.” In recent science, the notion of empty 
space has been abandoned, and the whole spatial universe is now 
regarded as a field of incessant activity. Matter has been identified 
with energy, and the idea of a passive substratum composed of 
self-identical bits of matter has been abandoned. It is, or ought to 
be, recognised that there is no possibility of a detached, self-contained 
local existence, that any group of agitations termed “‘ matter ”’ is fused 
into its environment. Another innovation has been the introduction 
of the notion of “ pattern,” involving the concept of different modes 
of togetherness, apart from which, the writer maintains, any inter 
pretation of nature is crude in the extreme. The laws of nature are 
themselves, in fact, just all-pervading patterns of behaviour, of which 
the shift and discontinuance lie beyond our ken. In the second 
lecture, Professor Whitehead deals with the status of life in nature, 
a problem which he takes to be the central meeting-point of all 
the strains of systematic thought, humanistic, naturalistic, and 
philosophic. The notion of life implies, it is contended, in the first 
place a certain absoluteness of self-enjoyment, which means a certain 
immediate individuality, a complex process of appropriating into 4 
unity of existence the many data presented as relevant by the physical 
processes of nature. Secondly, process involves, if it is to be 
intelligible, the notion of a creative activity belonging to the very 
essence of each occasion. This process of self-creation is the trans 
formation of the potential into the actual, and the fact of such 
transformation includes the immediacy of self-enjoyment. In the 
third place, to this description of life there must be added the charac- 
teristic of “‘ aim,” by which is meant the exclusion of the boundless 
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wealth of alternative potentiality, and the inclusion of that definite 
factor of novelty which constitutes the selected way of entertaining 
those data in that process of unification. Dr Whitehead maintains 
that the sharp division which scientists are apt to draw between 
mentality and nature has no ground in actual observation. On the 
contrary, we find ourselves living within nature. So that mental 

tions should be conceived as among the factors which make up 
the constitution of nature ; we should reject the notion of idle wheels 
in the process of nature. In short, the task lies before us of defining 
natural facts in such a way as to understand how mental occurrences 
are operative in conditioning the subsequent course of nature. The 
key notion, from which a systematic metaphysical cosmology may be 
constructed, is that the energetic activity considered. in physics is 
the emotional intensity entertained in life. 

Attention should be called to an able article by Professor John 
laird on “‘ The Given ” (Mind, July, 1934). The author is persuaded 
that this term frequently makes its appearance in discussion without 
having been submitted to adequate examination, and most readers 
of Mind will, I imagine, cordially agree with him. Professor Laird 
points out that many accounts of the “ given” are the offspring of 
a naive or but slightly sophisticated theory of sense-impressions. 
Were our minds, at the outset, tabule ras, and also tabule cerate, it 
might be granted that they merely received impressions, and that 
this passive reception was just what is meant by “ givenness.” 
Present-day psychologists would, however, insist that the function 
of sense-stimulation is rather to rouse than to impress us. ‘“‘ The 
senses do not hand us a gift like a postman.” Dr Laird concludes 
that most of the traditional or current attempts to distinguish 
initially between what must be “ given” and what could not be 
“given ” are highly dubious, because they beg a multitude of ques- 
tions. For instance, if the “ given” be taken to mean what is 
“inescapable,” what is determinate, what constrains or is imposed 
upon our thought, it is, to say the least, by no means obvious either 
that sense-contents are “given” in any of these ways or that 
intellection is not “‘ given”’; and it is not impossible for search, 
“activity,”’ and inquiry to result in something that would be “‘ given ” 
in several intelligible senses of that term. Moreover, whether dari is 
opposed, in principle, to intelligi, is very questionable.—In the same 
number of Mind there is a searching and interesting criticism of the 
conception of ‘‘ Nature in the Philosophy of Bosanquet ” by Dr R. E. 
Stedman. I think the writer is completely successful in proving that 
there are features in Bosanquet’s conception which by no ingenuity 
can be combined in one coherent view.—Professor Ira A. Mackay’s 
essay on “‘ Causation and Cognition ” (Phil. R., July, 1984) outlines 
several original lines of reflexion, although its title scarcely describes 
its contents. Pure metaphysics may, it is contended, get along 
Without a spiritual principle in nature, but epistemology must take 
account of the facts of cognition and, therefore, of all that immanence 
of revelation which cognition always implies. ‘‘ How is it possible 
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for any real universe to reveal itself to conscious minds ? How jg jt 
possible for the physical universe to seek out the nature and wher. 
abouts of my mind and reveal itself to me? Clearly, a dead unthink. 
ing material universe cannot rise from the grave and appear to meas 
it stands before me now. Obviously, therefore, the physical universe 
cannot be as alien as it seems.” 


In the department of ancient philosophy we have to chronicle the 








appearance of two very significant pieces of work from the pen of 
Professor A. E. Taylor. The first is an edition of The Parmenides of 
Plato, translated into English with Introduction and Appendices 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934, 7s. 6d. net). Professor Taylor tells 
us that his aim has been to supply the increasing number of English. 
speaking students who are seriously interested in the philosophy of 
Plato, but have little knowledge of Greek, with a faithful rendering 
of the most perplexing of the “dialectical” dialogues, along with 
some hints as to its probable interpretation. As to the translation, 
the fact of its being that of Professor Taylor is sufficient to recommend 
it. For the masterly Introduction every student of Plato will be 
grateful. The dialogue is assigned to. the middle period, as one ma 
call it, of Plato’s career; its date is taken to be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the visit to Syracuse in 8367-366 B.C., when Plato was 
about sixty years of age. The main point of the author’s interpreta- 
tion is that the objections brought by Parmenides in the first part of 
the dialogue against the Ideal theory are in substance a reproduction 
of criticisms coming from an Eleatic quarter, and that in the latter 
and longer half of the dialogue Plato is turning the kind of logic 
exercised upon him and Socrates upon the fundamental Eleatic tenet 
itself. After the manner of Zeno, he is giving back to his critics as 
good as they could bring and better, in a way which will be diverting 
to a lover of dialectic. The second of the productions referred to 
is even more massive than the first, a translation, namely, of The Laws 
of Plato (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1984, 10s. 6d. net). This is in 
every sense a noteworthy outcome of English scholarship. Again, 
the Introduction is full of original and suggestive ideas. Particularly 
valuable is Professor Taylor’s account of the tenth book, which is, 
as he says, the foundation of all subsequent “ natural ’’ theology, the 
first attempt in the literature of the world to demonstrate God’s 
existence and moral government of the world from the known facts 
of the visible order.—Mention should be made of Professor G. C. 
Field’s striking article on “‘ Plato” (Philosophy, July, 1984). Pro- 
fessor Field dwells upon Plato’s faith in reason, his belief that hard 
thinking is the only way to arrive at truth, the most important thing 
for any human being. He also emphasises Plato’s keen interest in the 
results of the scientific thought of the time, combined with an equally 
keen interest in the problems of conduct, and his conviction that our 
interpretation of both these aspects of human experience must 
somehow be connected with each other.—Mr. Richard Robinson has 
rendered a signal service to English students by his translation of 
Professor Werner Jaeger’s great work Aristoteles, Grundlegung emer 
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Geschichte seiner Entwicklung, which was published in 1928. The 
translation, which is entitled Aristotle : Fundamentals of the History 
of His Development (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1984, 18s. net), seems 
to be extremely well done, and is a valuable addition to our Aristo- 
telian literature. 

Professor T. E. Jessop’s Bibliography of George Berkeley (Oxford : 
University Press, 1934, 7s. 6d. net) is a very careful and painstaking 

iece of work, and will be of great assistance to those who are working 
on Berkeley’s philosophy. It contains also a comprehensive inven- 
tory of “‘ Berkeley’s Manuscript Remains” by Dr. A. A. Luce, who 
ses, as Professor Jessop says, an unrivalled familiarity with 
Berkeley’s handwriting. This work makes one realise the tremendous 
influence which Berkeley’s speculation has had upon the thought of 
nineteenth-century writers. 

As a rule, I heartily dislike abridgments of classical philosophical 
texts. They are generally very bad substitutes for the texts them- 
selves. But there are, of course, exceptions—for instance, Professor 
Pringle-Pattison’s excellent abridgment of Locke’s Essay. And, 
pethaps, of all the classical texts, The Critique of Pure Reason calls 
most for curtailment. There is so much in it of repetition; and its 
sheer bulk throws difficulties in the way of its being read, and grasped 
asa whole. The work of curtailment has, in this instance, been 
admirably done by Professor N. Kemp Smith, Immanuel Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, Abridged Edition (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1984, 10s. 6d. net). Not only for the use of the general reader, 
and of those entering upon the study of the Critical philosophy should 
it prove helpful, but also to those who are working upon the com- 
plete text itself. So far as I have yet examined it, I think Professor 
Kemp Smith has been entirely successful in detaching what is 
essential in Kant’s teaching from the mass of minor detail in which 
it is embedded. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


University CoLLece, Lonpon. 
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Experience and its Modes. By Michael Oakeshott, Fellow of Gonvilk 
and Caius College in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge; 
University Press, 1983.—Pp. viii., 859.—15s. net. 


Tuat a teacher of history should produce, as his first contribution to 
philosophy, a book so original and distinguished, alike in thought 
and style as is this by Mr Oakeshott, is indeed remarkable ; and we 
wonder with what eyes Cambridge philosophers regard the changeling, 
that has suddenly broken into their world, producing a doctrine 
wholly alien to their elective metaphysical affinities. Yet Mr Oake. 
shott is no infant, but rather a knight in full panoply, who enters the 
lists to challenge contemporary thought as the champion of the 
Idealism which is fondly supposed to have been tried and found 
wanting. “ The works from which I am conscious of having leamt 
most,” he tells us, “are Hegel’s Phenomenologie des Gristes and 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality,” works which in another place 
were once the orthodox gospel, but are hardly the vogue to-day in 
his own University. What is offered here as a “ restatement of the 
first principles ” of Idealism is no servile republication of a bygone 
tradition, but a systematic and independent rethinking of the Idealist 
position, designed to refute its present-day critics and leading not 
infrequently to conclusions from which Hegel and Bradley would 
have recoiled with aversion. The book is both constructive and 
controversial, though the controversy is waged against opinions, and 
individual thinkers are rarely mentioned by name. It is inspired 
throughout by a sincerity of conviction which marks the true philo- 
sopher, and by a resolute determination on the part of the author to 
follow out the logic of his principles, wherever the argument may lead. 
He comes forward, not as an apologist, but as a combatant ; claiming 
to convict all rival philosophies of self-contradiction or irrelevance 
(ignoratio elenchi) or both. A challenge so powerfully tendered is one 
that no serious thinker can ignore. 

We must confine ourselves in this notice almost entirely to Mr 
Oakeshott’s metaphysical groundwork, as set forth in the first two 
and the concluding chapters. To begin with his conception of 
philosophy. He is perfectly clear as to what philosophy is not. It is 
not the pursuit of encyclopedic knowledge ; “ the philosopher is not, 
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as such, a scholar,” “there are no authorities in philosophy,” and 
“no book is indispensable for its study.” It is not the synthesis of 
the sciences, for such a synthesis could only result in science, not 
philosophy : and science and philosophy, as he shows in the fourth 
chapter, lie poles asunder. Nor is it an abstraction from concrete 
experience, concerned with barren essences and classifications ; it is 
concrete experience itself. Above all, it is not a “ way of life” ; 
rather is the philosopher “the victim of thought” which offers 
escape from life by denial of life as the only abiding satisfaction. Life 
is an affair of action, and its truth, or rather the half-truth which it 
believes to be the whole, is practical truth, not philosophical. ‘“‘ The 
pursuit of philosophical truth is something which must be condemned 
by practice as inimical to life. Philosophy is born an outcast, useless 
to men of business and troublesome to men of pleasure. . . . To turn 
philosophy into a way of life is at once to have abandoned life and 
philosophy (p. 855).”” Hence follow certain corollaries ; e.g. that, while 
“we should listen to philosophers only when they talk philosophy,” 
the opinions of the practically wise are in philosophy entirely irrele- 
vant ; that though philosophy is never esoteric, since it requires no 
erudition, it is caviare to the general, with no message to offer to the 
demos, which, Mr Oakeshott holds with Plato, can never be philo- 
sophical ; and that even he who is called to be a philosopher can only 
philosophise with a fragment of his being, indulging the passion for 
complete experience, not as a life, but as a ““ mood.” For philosophy, 
when positively characterised, is precisely pure experience, experience 
that is concrete, unlimited and entire, “ without presupposition, 
reservation, arrest or modification,’’ working out its immanent self- 
criticism to the utmost bound. It is thought exercising its activity 
of judgement from “ the standpoint of the totality of experience ”— 
a phrase that recurs on many pages of Mr Oakeshott’s book—in sharp 
contrast to the arrested thought which judges from a restricted stand- 
point, building systems of knowledge coherent only within limits, as 
in the several “‘ modes” of experience, historical, scientific and 
practical. Philosophical experience alone deserves to be called 
“absolute,” for it is at once thought and reality in indissoluble union. 
All reality is experience and all experience is thought, and, since 
philosophical experience alone can be thought without contradiction, 
it is therefore, in accordance with the ancient maxim of Parmenides, 
the only experience that can be. 

Many will halt here, repelled by a doctrine that offends their 
dearest metaphysical convictions. How can the philosopher judge, 
they will exclaim, “‘ from the standpoint of the totality of experience,” 
unless he be himself the Absolute ? It will scarcely suffice to reply 
that he owes his finite experience to the immanence of the Absolute 
inhis thinking. For, apart from the problem of differentiation within 
a completely unified experience, a problem which Mr Oakeshott 
recognises but barely glances at (e.g. in the obscure notes to p. 77 and 
p. 848), any finite differentiation, qué finite, must fall short of the 
totality. Mr Oakeshott would doubtless urge that my consciousness 
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of finitude implies knowledge of an experience that is concrete ani 
complete as the criterion, and that, since all knowledge is meanj 
I must know not only the existence of such an Absolute, but its nature 
Yet he nowhere grapples adequately with the difficulty, and seems jp 
one passage (p. 347) to make the damaging admission that it is jt 
purpose rather than its actual achievement that distinguishes phil. 
sophy from abstract modes of experience. He does not, in our j 
ment, show convincingly, as he is surely bound to show, thy 
philosophy is more than an arrest in experience, differing in 

and not in kind from history or science or practice. Otherwise, hoy 
can it fail, as it manifestly does, to achieve finality ? How, again, 
in view of this failure, can it claim the complete coherence demandej 
by “ the standpoint of the totality of experience ” ? 

The questions, What is experience? and How is it related 
truth and to reality ? are discussed, all too briefly, in the second 
chapter. ‘“‘ Experience,” we are told, “‘ is the concrete whole which 
analysis divides into ‘ experiencing’ and ‘ what is experienced,’” 
Similarly, as we have seen, philosophy may be regarded both as 
‘mood ” or “ turn of mind ” and as a body of concrete knowledge, 
Experience, thus taken concretely, is identified with “‘ thought,” and, 
by a transition effected with alarming rapidity, with ‘‘ judgement,” 
“In experience we begin and end with judgement (p. 20).”” The datum 
of thought is already judgement ; sensation, perception, recognition 
and volition are all in turn asserted to be judgement. There can be 
no experience below judgement, and none above it. Mr Oakeshott 
will have no dealings with any other “ given,” or with the familia 
distinction between knowledge “ of” and knowledge “ about,” o 
with non-relational intuition, or with any unknowable transcendent, 
explicit or surreptitious. The thought-process is always from judge- 
ment as datum to judgement as result. Judgement is not to bk 
defined as the qualification of existence by an ideal content ; for all 
existence is idea, and every idea is existent. It is the self-revelation 
of existence, the qualification of existence by itself. Facts are ideas, 
the products of judgement (p. 42); the “ given” in experience is, qua 
experience, already a “ world ”’—+.e. a relatively coherent system— 
of asserted ideas, which develops in our thinking by an immanent 
process of self-enrichment into a more coherent system (the result), 
Thus there are degrees of judgement and of truth. Truth lies a 
coherence, which “ satisfies’ in the measure of its completeness. 
Reality is what is found to be “ satisfactory,” i.e. completely coherent; 
in other words, it is “‘ what we are obliged ””—by thought = 
experience—“ to think (pp. 57—58).” 

Here, again, difficulties present themselves, even for those who 
accept Mr Oakeshott’s initial positions that reality is experience and 
experience is thought. They arise specially in connection with his 
extended use of the terms “ judgement ” and “idea.” Judgement & 
admittedly taken to mean something much wider than the judgements 
of logical text-books, which are said to be “‘ mere deposits ” (arrests 1) 
‘* of the current of concrete experience (p. 24)” and cannot be limited 
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to explicit statements in prepositional form (p. 25). But is the author 
justified in passing, as he repeatedly does, from the position that an 
act of thought, e.g. perception or volition, presupposes judgement to 
the conclusion that it is judgement and nothing more? His treat- 
ment of volition in this manner (pp. 25-26; ef. pp. 251-252) is open to 
giticism, and exposes him to the charge of Intellectualism, for which 
he shows undisguised contempt. The term “idea ”’ also is not free 
from ambiguity. Mr Oakeshott holds, with Spinoza, that there are 
no ideas which are not asserted, t.e. which are not judgements ; and, 
in, that reality, though “‘ nothing but ideas,” is not a world of 
“mere” ideas. True; but wherein, then, lies the distinction between 
truth and reality ? Truth, we are told, is an abstraction; “‘ to take 
my experience as merely true or false is to take it as less than it is, 
andso as other than it is (p. 68).”” The abstraction must consist in this, 
that truth is an affair of “‘ mere” ideas; but how is this possible, 
seing that a “‘ mere ” idea is an Unding and unmeaning ? The term 
“satisfactory,” again, calls for fuller explanation. Does it mean 
satisfactory to the intellect, or satisfactory to the whole being of 
the thinker? If the latter, more is requisite for satisfaction than 
complete coherence ; for, as we have seen, the man is more than the 
philosopher, and craves for satisfaction through modal as well as 
experience. If, as Mr Oakeshott clearly intends, the former, 
then the Intellectualism is naked and unashamed. And can even the 
intellect be fully satisfied with what satisfies the intellect alone ? 
We come now to the most striking and original feature in Mr 
Qakeshott’s philosophy, the theory of “‘ modes of experience,” which 
gives the title to his book. It is here that he diverges most markedly 
from the Hegelian tradition. By a mode of experience is meant, not 
alimited fragment or a specific form of the concrete experience which 
is philosophy, still less a phase in its historical development, but the 
whole of experience viewed abstractly, i.e. from a limited standpoint, 
as distinct from the standpoint of the totality. Thought turns aside 
from the path towards complete coherence to construct and explore 
arestricted system of ideas (p.'70). It suffers ‘‘ arrest’ in its logical 
advance, and, when thus arrested—by no alien power, be it under- 
stood, but by its native tendency (p. '73)—it builds at the halting-place 
an abstract world, within the bounds of which it seeks coherency and 
satisfaction. Each such abstract world—and no limit can be set to 
their number—is (a) a systematic world, embracing all experience, 
(0) homogeneous, as resting on definite specific presuppositions, 
accepted without criticism (like the mathematical sciences in the 
Republic), (c) wholly independent of and unrelated to the other modes, 
for each rests on an abstraction peculiar to itself, (d) true within its 
own borders, according to the measure of its internal coherence, and 
(¢) entirely alien to the concrete thought of philosophy, which, far 
from appropriating these modal worlds within its structure, rejects 
them utterly, so that they no longer persist, even in sublimated form, 
Within the totality of pure experience. Particular stress is laid on 
the mutual exclusiveness of modes in relation both to philosophy and 
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to one another. As long as thought moves within a given mode, its 
activity is autonomous and impervious to criticism at the hands of 
philosophy. To transgress the boundaries by passing surreptitiously 
in argument from one world to another is to commit the fallacy of 
ignoratio élenchi. This ‘‘ most fatal of all errors” occurs wheneye 
reasoning proceeds either (i) from what is abstracted upon one 
principle to what is abstracted upon another, or (ii) from what js 
abstract to what is concrete, or (iii) from what is concrete to what js 
abstract (p. 5, ef. p. 76). As illustrations of the fallacy in these three 
forms we may give, (i) the attempt to construct a science of history o 
to treat history as a school of statesmanship or morals, (ii) the intrusion 
of scientific opinions or judgements of value into philosophy, and 
(iti) the conception of a philosophy of history or the criticism of 
morality and religion from the standpoint of metaphysics. Thus 
large part of the book, the author tells us, may be regarded as “ an 
investigation of the character of irrelevance or ignoratio elenchi (p. 5),” 

Here, again, a swarm of questions are provoked, which we hope 
will receive fuller treatment by Mr Oakeshott in a future work. How, 
we ask, can thought of its own impulse arrest its own logical advance 
without self-contradiction ? Mr Oakeshott is faced by an analogous 
difficulty to that which pervades Spinoza’s philosophy, namely, that 
of accounting on his first principles for the independence of finite 
individuals and for the fact of error. It arises in another form when 
we are told that each mode, though wholly false from the standpoint 
of the totality of experience, possesses truth, historical or scientific 
or practical, within its own frontiers. What sort of truth can this 
“ half-truth ” be, which contributes nothing, nothing at all, to that 
of concrete experience ? The answer to these questions would require 
what Mr Oakeshott has deliberately omitted from his present con- 
sideration, a theory of the logical hierarchy of modes, in accordance 
with their several degrees of abstractness. Yet the reason given for 
the omission, that all modes alike being abstract are irrelevant to 
philosophy, is curiously unsatisfactory. How can modes of the one 
and only experience, for all their abstractness, be thus entirely 
severed from the experience which they modify, or, if the abstractness 
be a matter only of degree, from one another ? But is the abstractness 
only a matter of degree ? This is a problem on which much light has 
been thrown by Mr Collingwood’s discussion of a “‘ scale of forms” 
in his recent book on Philosophical Method. 

We cannot, within the limits of this review, follow Mr Oakeshott 
through what is the most original and the most provocative section 
of his book, the discussion of the historical (ch. III.), scientific 
(ch. IV.) and practical (ch. V.) modes of experience. These three 
modes have been selected because they have established themselves 
beyond all others as self-contained and relatively coherent “‘ worlds 
of ideas.” ‘The author sets himself to show that each is (a) a “‘ world” 
or system of ideas, (b) an abstract world, which views the whole of 
experience under a determinate, but restricted, aspect, and (c) to 
define the precise nature of the abstraction. History is “‘ the formu- 
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lation of experience sub specie preteritorum,” postulating without 
critical examination the “ historical past ” as datum, and attempting 
to organise all experience under that form for its own sake. Science 
conceives experience sub specie quantitatis, constructing “ nature ” 
on the basis of what is measurable, as a hypothetical world of 
“absolutely communicable experience ”’ (p. 248). In practical experi- 
ence, reality is asserted under the category of change ; its essence is 
the alteration of existence in the light of values ; it judges the universe 
sub specie voluntatis. To many the chapter on practice, which includes 
amasterly discussion of the distinction and relationship of the realms 
of value and of practical fact, will prove the most interesting in the 
book. There are two points, however, on which we should like to 
offer a word of criticism. Mr Oakeshott holds that the idea of value 
is always an idea of what “ ought to be” in the practical world, 
finding thus a solution of the problem, on which much has recently 
been written by Oxford philosophers, of the dualism between “ good ” 
and “ ought ” or “‘ right.” His views on this point may be instruc- 
tively compared with those of Hartmann’s Ethik. His defence of the 
Seinsollen against those who hold, in our opinion rightly, that 
“ought ” means always “‘ ought to do,” leads him to draw a dis- 
tinction between “‘ ought ” and “ obligatory,” which is difficult to 
maintain. And, if values have of themselves no force or motive (p. 294), 
what meaning are we to attach to the “ ought ” when we assert that 
values, as such, “‘ ought to be” ? Secondly, Mr Oakeshott includes 
both art and religion under the rubric of practical experience. The 
reference to art is so slight and incidental as hardly to furnish matter 
for criticism ; but religion is discussed more fully (pp. 292-295) as 
“practical life in its most concrete mood.” Mr Oakeshott argues that 
since religion involves a way of living, religion and practice are one. 
Is this inference valid, any more than that, already noted, from what 
implies judgement to what is judgement and nothing more? The 
claim, on which all the higher religions are prepared to stake their 
existence, that they possess knowledge of the object of worship, and 
that religious prozis is inspired by theoretic vision and directed 
towards it as its goal, is nowhere fairly met in these pages. Religious 
experience cannot be interpreted in any of the ways suggested ; 
either as quietism, or as due to the confusion of religion and theology, 
or as prejudice supported by an appeal to the criticism of practice, 
or as resting on the belief that what is true in practice must also be 
true ultimately. Even Bradley, who in Ethical Studies and Appear- 
ance and Reality held the view here advocated by Mr Oakeshott, was 
led in later years to recognise that religion transcended, in its essence, 
the limits of practical experience. 

We have left unnoticed much that is important in Mr Oakeshott’s 
work ; amongst the rest, the theory, put forward in his concluding 
chapter, of indeterminate arrests, which are distinguished from the 
determinate modes of experience as ‘‘ pseudo-philosophical.” 
Instances of such abstract approaches to philosophy are ethics, 
theology, and, perhaps, psychology. Reference has been already 
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made to the excellence of Mr Oakeshott’s style ; it may be pertinent 
to conclude with a few examples, illustrative not merely of his gift 
of expression, but of the trend of certain of his doctrines, so that he 
who runs may read. Of history, we find him saying: “ History is the 
historian’s experience. It is ‘made’ by nobody save the historian, and 
to write history is the only way of making it (p. 99),”’ and “ wherever 
else God is, he is not in history, for if he were there would no lo 

be any history (p. 127).”” Ofscience: Nature “is, in short, the creation 
of the scientific mind for the sole purpose of satisfying that mind 
(p. 193),”’ and, apropos of the theory of evolution, “‘ Time for scientific 
thought is not what it is for history ; the only time of which scieng 
is cognisant is an entirely intra-scientific time.” . . . “‘ Geology and 
zoology have the appearance of being historical studies only becaug 
they are imperfectly thought-out sciences ; and the appearance is 4 
mere appearance (ib.).”” Of practice: “ Law is the enemy of the 
moral life; casuistry the grave of moral sensibility (p. 301),” and 
“there is a difference between the ‘unexamined life,’ which Plato 
said no man would wish to lead, and a life devoid of a philosophical 
or speculative interest. Though it is, perhaps, the major defect of 
Plato’s philosophy that it fails to recognise this difference (p. 308),” 
On the claim of science to intrude into the arena of religion: “ 
science which ventured to take a hand in organising the world of 
religious beliefs would be a science which had ceased to be scientific 
without becoming anything else. ‘ It is better,’ as Epicurus said, ‘to 
follow the myths of the gods than to become a slave to scientific 
truth’ (p.315).” Lastly, to return to where we began, on the difference 
between philosophy and life: “‘ Pereat veritas, fiat vita. It is not the 
clear-sighted, not those who are fashioned for thought and the 
ardours of thought, who can lead the world. Great achievements ar 
accomplished in the mental fog of practical experience. What is 
farthest from our needs is that kings should be philosophers. . .. 
The world of concrete reality must, indeed, supersede the world of 
practical experience, but can never take its place.” 


“‘ The splendours of the firmament of time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not (pp. 820-821).” 


W. G. pe Bures. 
UNIVERSITY OF READING. 





History and the Self : A Study in the Roots of History and the Relation 
of History and Ethics. By Hilda D. Oakeley, M.A., D.Lit. 
London : Williams and Norgate Ltd., 1984.—Pp. 286.—10s. 64. 
net. 

Taxis is an interesting book dealing with an important and. difficult 

set of problems extremely apposite to many contemporary discussions. 

As the sub-title suggests, the view of history here put forth leads to 

the conclusion that history is essentially related to ethics. The 
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treatment of history is philosophical; the book is addressed to 
metaphysicians and moral philosophers rather than to historians in 
the ordinary meaning of that word. 

Dr Oakeley does well to emphasise at the outset the ambiguity of 
history.” She is not, however, concerned with the ambiguities due 
to such journalistic phrases as “an historic event,” or to such 
expressions as “the historical sciences,” but with an ambiguity in 
the conception of history as a subject of study. She insists that 
“ history whatever else it may be is primarily the experience of selves 
in all their individuality ” (p. 60). “‘ It is,” she adds, “ more than 
this, but at least this is what is most essential in the events of history.” 
Again, “ for all interpretations whatsoever the idea of history must 
have its source in individual conscious experience ” (p. 12). History 
in every other sense is ‘“‘ secondary and derivative from the original 

ience.” Probably everyone would agree with Dr Oakeley that 
natural history involves abstraction in a way in which history, as 
ordinarily understood, does not. Clearly, in this sense, history is 
“derivative from ” the experience of selves. Dr Oakeley, however, 
seems to be concerned to establish more than this, since she maintains 
(as the above quotations show) that history is the experience of 
selves, and, further, of selves “ in all their individuality.” But she 
also speaks as though selves were the stuff, the raw material of 
history—a view nearer to the common view but not, I think, con- 
sistent with her main contentions. It is difficult to discover whether 
Dr Oakeley thinks that history, in the most fundamental sense, is 
experience of selves or is a record of this experience. Sometimes she 
speaks as though the former were the correct view, sometimes as 
though the latter were. The same difficulty attaches to her use of 
the word “‘ historic ’—at least, I have been unable to determine its 
exact significance. A clearer distinction is made between primary 
history, which is “ a true record of the conscious experience of man- 
kind ” (p. 79), and secondary history “in which experience is objec- 
tively presented ” (p. 64). In this objective presentation, “‘ the inner 
individuality of the agents cannot be exhaustively shown.” The self 
is essentially subject ; it is not knowable as an object ; hence, “in 
the world of objects it cannot be completely known ” (p. 220). She 
holds that “‘ I have a peculiar relation to myself which is a substitute 
for knowledge ” (p. 52), and have an intuitive knowledge of the 
existence of other selves but not of their nature. The nature of the 
experience of any subject is held to involve self-transcendence, “‘ and 
self-transcendence begins in the apprehension of other selves” 
(p. 268). Dr Oakeley is emphatic in rejecting “‘ the conception of the 
whole as personal.”? In my opinion she brings unanswerable criticisms 
against the view of the Absolute as an Individual. She insists upon 
the fact that there is a plurality of selves as distinct individualities. 
This emphasis upon the self as individual, and upon what Dr Oakeley 
calls “‘ the personal principle,” indicates the significance of the title 
of the book and of the central importance of Chapter III., entitled 
“The Self and History.” 
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In an important passage Dr Oakeley says: “The position has 
been taken that although the principal sources of history must he 
selves, it is impossible to treat history as consisting solely of the 
experience of selves. It is, therefore, more in harmony with the 
general character of objective history to assume its ultimate op. 
stituents to be events. For this type of history cannot present the 
ultimate individuality of selves” (p. 91). Nevertheless, “ in the 
events the most distinctively historical factors are deeds, the 
expression of personal activity, those changes which have been termed 
‘ creative ’ in order to emphasise their dependence upon the meaning 
and ideas brought by human will into the process.” This conception 
of history involves the consideration of three important points; 
(1) history requires the reality of the temporal process; (2) the 
principle of personality must be recognised as fundamental ; (8) it 
must be admitted that there is a principle of the “‘ Other.”’ Each of 
these points may be briefly considered. 

The discussion of the temporal process (Chapter II.) is somewhat 
slight for so important and difficult a topic. Dr Oakeley does, how- 
ever, make clear the impossibility of taking history seriously whilst 
denying the reality of the temporal process. In this respect she is in 
very definite opposition to those idealist philosophers with whom 
she has otherwise much in common. She vigorously criticises 
McTaggart for insisting upon the reality of selves whilst denying the 
reality of time. She quotes with approval both from Bergson and 
from Whitehead, and maintains that the temporal process “is only 
real in the original concrete passage as distinguishable aspect of a 
unitary successive experience ” (p. 16). The principle of personality 
must be taken in close connection with temporal, or historic, process, 
It seems to me that there is some obscurity in Dr Oakeley’s exposition 
of the principle of personality. This principle is said to be “ the 
creative spring of history ” (p. 275); it is the fons et origo of both 
value and disvalue; it implies self-transcendence. But it is also 
maintained that “* successiveness is creative ”—a dark saying, which 
surely obscures her conception both of time and of creativity. Perhaps 
her most important contention is that “‘ what we call history is mis- 
named unless the free energy of human selves informing the process 
is present ’’ (p. 171). Freedom is “ the creative principle in the self 
in all its aspects. It is maintained that the intelligibility of history 
requires the postulate that freedom is the real principle of personality 
and that “a creative principle must increase in power.” To deny 
this, Dr Oakeley argues, is to abandon belief “‘ in the meaning of life 
and culture” (p. 247). This argument does not seem. to me to be 
very convincing. It rests, however, upon the assumption that the 
“* personal principle brings with it the demand for a universe in which 
value can be realised” (p. 116). I think the argument requires 4 
clearer account than is given in this book of successiveness, 
creativity, power, value, and of their relation to personality. 

The third point mentioned above concerns the alien material 
with which free personal agency has to work. This is described by 
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Dr Oakeley as the principle of the “Other” (rd érepov). Her 
discussion of this principle raises several points of interest. ‘The 
“Other ” includes “ all those elements in the process of events which 
are not the outcome of the personal activity which is present, or 
certainly not clearly analysable into this, not purposed, not forseeable 
fom experience of the human factors” (p. 93). The selection of 
these alternatives makes it difficult to see what precisely the ‘“‘ Other ” 
jsmeant to include. But it is at least clear that the problem under 








discussion is the problem of “‘ the dependence of human history in 

eral upon, or at least in close interrelation with, conditions which 
fom the standpoint of our developed value judgements are not 
intrinsic to its essence ” (p. 97). This dependence involves.a problem 
for any philosopher who demands (as Dr Oakeley does) that there 
should be “a meaning ” in history; otherwise, no problem of this 
kind arises. It is, however, easy to confuse this problem with two 
other problems which may be regarded as more specifically problems 
for the historian than for the idealist philosopher. The confusion is 
apt to be increased by the uncritical use of the words “ chance ” and 
“contingency ” in this connection. As Dr Oakeley’s discussion is 
not entirely free from confusion, it is desirable to make some attempt 
todistinguish three different questions which may be asked. (a) What 
determines which are the events of which we may have the knowledge 
proper to history ? (b) What is required for the explanation of the 
geat events of history ? (c) How is it that human actions may be 
“entangled in a network of unmeaning hindrances”’? Clearly the 
frst two constitute historian’s problems; the third is the idealist 
philosopher’s problem. To answer them all by saying ‘‘ Chance ”’ is 
easy, but not enlightening. It is, however, sufficient here to deal with 
the first question by stressing the chance preservation of records, 
their chance discovery by excavation or by some other means. Dr 
Oakeley instances Schliemann’s work in connection with the site of 
Troy. If we reply “‘ Chance ” to the second question also, we clearly 
ought to give some further analysis in terms of the intersection of 
independent causal series. We then come to substitute “ con- 
tingency ” for “‘ chance.” But in no clear sense can “‘ chance ” be 
given in answer to the third question. Yet Dr Oakeley does use 
“chance ” as a synonym for the ‘‘ Other,” and in so doing introduces 
aserious confusion. She gives an interesting and clear illustration of 
her problem by discussing briefly the development of the cinema 
industry and the significance of that development for contemporary 
culture. This illustration is intended, as she expressly states, “‘ to 
tender more precise what is signified by the intermixture of factors. 
indifferent to value in a course of events which appear to be initiated 
freely by individuals with special ends in view ” (p. 94). Nevertheless, 
she adds : ‘“‘ The examination of the presence of the ‘ other ’ in a little 
historical fragment reveals that this fact in many of its occurrences 
may be otherwise regarded as chance, meeting us as a kind of objective 
character in the historic process. We find that history may be con- 
ceived as ‘the domain of chance’” (p. 96). I suggest that Dr 
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Oakeley’s conception of the “other” is rendered unclear by he 
slipping into the language of “ chance.” This lack of clarity has, | 
think, prevented her from seeing that her own clear apprehension of 
the “dualism” required by history (in her sense) constitutes ap 
insuperable difficulty for any view which seeks to find “a meaning” 
in history itself. 

Dr Oakeley makes an interesting and skilful use of the biographies 
or autobiographies of such different personalities as J. H. Newman, 
Wilberforce, Sir Ronald Ross, Napoleon, and Ivar Kreuger. Ty 
comparison drawn between the last two is both amusing and instrue. 





tive. Her conception of history is undoubtedly illuminated by the 
use of such material. The standpoint from which the book is written 
is so different from my own that I fear I may unwittingly have done 
some injustice to the main argument. I cannot, however, help feeling 
that the argument stands in need of a thorough critical analysis of 
its fundamental terms. Nevertheless, the analytic philosopher has 
much to learn from the synoptic point of view. 


L. Susan STEBBING, 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





Introduction to Green’s Moral Philosophy. By W. D. Lamont, M.A, 
D.Phil. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.—Pp. 224— 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE main purpose of Dr Lamont’s work is, in his own words, “to 
present a systematic account of Green’s moral philosophy . . . for 
the use of undergraduates in those Colleges where the Prolegomenais 
included among the prescribed texts.” ' Let it be said at once that he 
has fulfilled this purpose quite admirably. T. H. Green’s thought 
cannot, of course, ever be presented in such a form that “ he who 
runs may read.”” But Dr Lamont has seen, and in this book has 
shown, that it can be made a great deal easier to apprehend than the 
text of the Prolegomena permits it to be. The monotony and prolixity 
of Green’s style, his niggardliness in the use of illustrations, his almost 
ad nauseam repetition of certain arguments, his frequent inter 
ruption of the main current of his constructive thought by lengthy 
polemics against contemporary errors—these are some of the defects 
of presentation that make access to Green’s cardinal principles much 
harder than it has any need to be. There was a clear case for such 
aid to the undergraduate student as Dr Lamont contemplated in 
what he calls his “interpretative paraphrase.” The outcome is 4 
work which is not only the most comprehensive, but, in the reviewer's 
opinion, distinctly the best account of Green’s mora] philosophy any- 
where available. 

It may reasonably be expected, however, that Dr Lamont’s work 
will make appeal to a much wider audience than that which he has 
primarily in view. Even apart from the forty pages of critical matter 
in his Appendix, there are many points of interpretation upon which 
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Dr Lamont’s considered judgement will interest the more advanced 
student. The admirers of Green, indeed, will doubtless read this book 
asa matter of course. To those who are not admirers of Green— 
among contemporary moralists, one is aware, a formidable host—it 
may not be out of place to mention the fact that Dr Lamont is not, 
and never has been, an Idealist philosopher. His tribute to the value 
of Green’s ethics. is, in a sense, the testimony of a hostile witness. 
But it is a testimony, I think, capable of making many converts to 
the view that Green’s ethical principles deserve far more serious 
consideration than they are wont to receive at the present time. 
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Whether Dr Lamont would make the same claim for Green’s 
metaphysical principles is a good deal more doubtful. Book I. of the 
Prolegomena contains some trenchant, perhaps even decisive, criticism 
ofthe empiricism then in vogue. But I suppose we should almost all 
agree that the constructive metaphysical argument in the same Book 
is quite inadequate to sustain the weight of the thesis which Green 
wishes to establish. Dr Lamont’s Appendix shows that he is under 
noillusions in the matter ; and, manfully as he has striven to be fair 
tothe notion of “‘ eternal self-consciousness ” in his exposition, it is 
evident that this part of his task has been the least congenial. 

It is quite a mistake, however, to suppose that Green’s ethical 
theory is indissolubly connected with the metaphysical context in 
which it is presented. Not, of course, that the metaphysics is without 
bearing upon the ethics. Thus, the doctrine of the relation of finite 
girits to the eternal self-consciousness of the world yields a cosmic 
meaning to man’s felt urge after an absolute perfection. Without 
the metaphysical vindication of human freedom, again, a postulate 
indispensable to ethical theory would remain at the level of a postulate. 
But the key propositions of Green’s ethics are in no sense derived 
from his metaphysics. The propositions which the exegesis of Green’s 
tthical theory obliges us to discuss are such as these—that the object 
of the willed act is always a conceived personal good: that this 
personal good can be recognised as either a good for the self as a whole 
oras a good for the self only in some partial aspect of its nature: that 
the former ‘‘ good for the self,” in contra-distinction from the latter, 
is felt to be a realisation of the agent’s true self, and on this account 
carries with it moral authority : and that the “ good for the self as a 
whole” presents itself from the beginning, by reason of the social 
interests inherent in human nature, as a “common good.” These 
propositions, which have little or no connection with metaphysics, 
Dr Lamont rightly sees to be central, and he devotes much care, 
sympathy and acumen to their elucidation. 

Ihave so far barely referred to the critical notes which Dr Lamont 
appends to his exposition, and in which he draws attention to, and 
diseusses, the main difficulties in Green’s theory. I am not always 
able to acquiesce in the criticisms offered, but in perhaps the most 
fundamental of the objections which Dr Lamont has to bring against 
the ethical doctrine I believe him to be wholly justified. Green does 
oscillate between two opposing conceptions of self-perfection—taking 
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it now to mean “ possession of the virtuous will,” and now “ the full 
realisation of all those capacities and interests. proper to human 
nature.” The reasons for this oscillation lie deep, and the short essq 

in which Dr Lamont deals with them is worthy of the closest attention, 

It is with regard to the matter of the Appendix, as I have hinted, 
that my disagreements with Dr Lamont’s views chiefly occur. I must 
content myself with mentioning one or two points capable of very 
brief statement. 

(1) Dr Lamont finds great difficulty with Green’s conception of 

nature as a system of unalterable relations. He cannot reconcile with 
this the apparently obvious fact that “ relations can and do alter,” 
But would not Green reply by pointing out that these relational 
changes, e.g. the changes in the spatial relations of sun and earth, 
are changes in accordance with unchanging laws, which unchangi 
laws define unalterable relationships, and that the attempt to know 
reality is the attempt to know these (and other) unchanging laws? 
We do not know the reality of a changing thing until we have deter- 
mined the unchanging law of its changes. 

(2) Dr Lamont has little patience with the view (not, of course, 
peculiar to Green) that any genuine process of development implies 
the reality in some sense of the “‘ end.”” He knows well that advocates 
of this view do not mean here by “ reality ” temporal actuality. But 
he seems to deny that they can have any right to mean anything else. 
Yet it is surely difficult to avoid saying of any genuine process of 
development that the “end” does somehow control the process. 
And how can it be a real controlling agent in any sense without being 
itself real in some sense ? 

(8) The views expressed by Dr Lamont concerning the relation 
of motive and intention, and the relation of the moral judgement to 
both, seem to have been too hastily adopted. It will not do, in view 
of the very common case in which we aim at an end in spite of 
(abstractly) undesirable means, to say that for common-sense 
“motive and intention are generally used as convertible terms.” 
Nor can we agree that if one means by “ intention ” the proximate 
and by ‘“‘ motive ” the remote end, the moral judgement refers now 
to the one and now to the other, according to “‘ whether the motive 
or the intention touches the interests of our fellows more directly and 
seriously.”” The unity of motive and intention in the moral act is of 
far too intimate a nature to make legitimate the ignoring of either in 
the moral judgement. 

Other readers will find other points of difference with Dr Lamont’s 
views: but all, I fancy, will agree that this is a book of first-rate 
quality, which no student interested in ethical problems can read 
without profit. 

It should be added that Dr Lamont has furnished his book with 
very plentiful marginal references to the numbered paragraphs of 
the Prolegomena. 

C. A. CAMPBELL. 
Universiry CoLLEGE, BANGOR. 
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The Humanist’s Hornbook. By W. F. Geikie-Cobb, D.D. London: 
Press of St Ethelburga’s Church, Bishopsgate.—Pp. 182.— 
7s, 6d. net. 

Ta1s choice of characteristic passages from the sermons and addresses 

of the Rector of St Ethelburga’s is a merited tribute to his long and 

consistently courageous ministry from 1882 to the present time. 

Dr Geikie-Cobb has presented a Liberal Christian interpretation of 

religion that avoids the cuckoo-cries of any one brand of Anglican 

Modernism. If in many respects the selection still bears the stamp 

of its period and is in that sense dated, yet the period is a great one ; 

and the book acquires value as an intelligent religious expression of a 

ritical and important age when theological liberalism was struggling 

for a place in the Church of England and succeeding in more and more 
firmly establishing its legitimacy. 

The Rector’s justification for doing his work inside that Com- 
munion when many of his brethren would have said that his true 
place was outside as a free-lance, can be gathered from some of his 
rmarks in Creeds. ‘‘ An unchangeable Creed is a Creed which is 
already dead. . . . There may come a point at which the divergence 
between the mind of the Society and convictions of the individual is 
90 great that common action becomes impossible. In that case it is 
open to either the society or the individual to determine to part 
company : but this should be done in the last extreme only, and then 
with sadness and unimpaired good feeling on both sides.” He was 
happy in that this “‘ last extreme ” was not felt by him. The Church 
of England refrained from seriously challenging his position and he 
from defying that Church to take action. His utterances, however, 
are provocative and mildly irritating to more than one school of 
thought. The book gains perhaps by this, for it arouses attention 
and stimulates independent reflection on the part of the reader. He 
would be unthankful and hard to please who could find nothing 
suggestive in this varied collection of extracts or who was not appre- 
ciative of the devoted labour of Kate Gouldsmith, to whose initiative 
and collaboration the book owes so much. If, in a kindly sense, the 
volume is a homiletic haggis, it makes, for that very reason, some fine 
confused and promiscuous feeding. It ranges discursively over many 
and varied topics ; and the ambiguous title, of which the author gives 
an elaborate explanation and defence, hardly conveys an idea of the 
multitudinous contents of the book. 

“Humanism ” to-day is so vague and equivocal a term and has 
been appropriated (with intent to monopolise) by so many queer 
fishers of men that it needs some bravery and even hardihood to use 
the word at all. The author in his introduction canvasses many 
meanings and attempts to define clearly the large sense in which he 
himself uses it. But he ignores completely that notorious con- 
temporary sense in which it is now applied by certain American 
Unitarians who have passed out of theism into a social and ethical 
idealism of the left that has no place for the worship of God as that 
word is generally understood by theists all the world over. In fact, 
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it now to mean “ possession of the virtuous will,” and now “ the full 
realisation of all those capacities and interests proper to human 
nature.” The reasons for this oscillation lie deep, and the short essq 

in which Dr Lamont deals with them is worthy of the closest attention, 

It is with regard to the matter of the Appendix, as I have hinted, 
that my disagreements with Dr Lamont’s views chiefly occur. I must 
content myself with mentioning one or two points capable of very 
brief statement. 

(1) Dr Lamont finds great difficulty with Green’s conception of 

nature as a system of unalterable relations. He cannot reconcile with 
this the apparently obvious fact that “ relations can and do alter,” 
But would not Green reply by pointing out that these relational 
changes, ¢.g. the changes in the spatial relations of sun and earth, 
are changes in accordance with unchanging laws, which unchangi 
laws define unalterable relationships, and that the attempt to know 
reality is the attempt to know these (and other) unchanging laws? 
We do not know the reality of a changing thing until we have deter- 
mined the unchanging law of its changes. 

(2) Dr Lamont has little patience with the view (not, of course, 
peculiar to Green) that any genuine process of development implies 
the reality in some sense of the “‘ end.”” He knows well that advocates 
of this view do not mean here by “ reality ” temporal actuality. But 
he seems to deny that they can have any right to mean anything else. 
Yet it is surely difficult to avoid saying of any genuine process of 
development that the “end” does somehow control the process. 
And how can it be a real controlling agent in any sense without being 
itself real in some sense ? 

(8) The views expressed by Dr Lamont concerning the relation 
of motive and intention, and the relation of the moral judgement to 
both, seem to have been too hastily adopted. It will not do, in view 
of the very common case in which we aim at an end in spite of 
(abstractly) undesirable means, to say that for common-sense 
‘motive and intention are generally used as convertible terms.” 
Nor can we agree that if one means by “ intention ” the proximate 
and by ‘“‘ motive ” the remote end, the moral judgement refers now 
to the one and now to the other, according to “‘ whether the motive 
or the intention touches the interests of our fellows more directly and 
seriously.”” The unity of motive and intention in the moral act is of 
far too intimate a nature to make legitimate the ignoring of either in 
the moral judgement. 

Other readers will find other points of difference with Dr Lamont’s 
views: but all, I fancy, will agree that this is a book of first-rate 
quality, which no student interested in ethical problems can read 
without profit. 

It should be added that Dr Lamont has furnished his book with 
very plentiful marginal references to the numbered paragraphs of 
the Prolegomena. 


C. A. CAMPBELL. 
Universiry COLLEGE, BANGOR. 
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The Humanist’s Hornbook. By W. F. Geikie-Cobb, D.D. London: 
Press of St Ethelburga’s Church, Bishopsgate——Pp. 182.— 
7s, 6d. net. 


Tarts choice of characteristic passages from the sermons and addresses 
of the Rector of St Ethelburga’s is a merited tribute to his long and 
consistently courageous ministry from 1882 to the present time. 
Dr Geikie-Cobb has presented a Liberal Christian interpretation of 
rligion that avoids the cuckoo-cries of any one brand of Anglican 
Modernism. If in many respects the selection still bears the stamp 
ofits period and is in that sense dated, yet the period is a great one ; 
and the book acquires value as an intelligent religious expression of a 
ritical and important age when theological liberalism was struggling 
for a place in the Church of England and succeeding in more and more 
frmly establishing its legitimacy. 

The Rector’s justification for doing his work inside that Com- 
munion when many of his brethren would have said that his true 

was outside as a free-lance, can be gathered from some of his 
rmarks in Creeds. ‘‘ An unchangeable Creed is a Creed which is 
already dead. . . . There may come a point at which the divergence 
between the mind of the Society and convictions of the individual is 
s0 great that common action becomes impossible. In that case it is 
open to either the society or the individual to determine to part 
company : but this should be done in the last extreme only, and then 
with sadness and unimpaired good feeling on both sides.” He was 
happy in that this “‘ last extreme ” was not felt by him. The Church 
of England refrained from seriously challenging his position and he 
from defying that Church to take action. His utterances, however, 
are provocative and mildly irritating to more than one school of 
thought. The book gains perhaps by this, for it arouses attention 
and stimulates independent reflection on the part of the reader. He 
would be unthankful and hard to please who could find nothing 
suggestive in this varied collection of extracts or who was not appre- 
ciative of the devoted labour of Kate Gouldsmith, to whose initiative 
and collaboration the book owes so much. If, in a kindly sense, the 
volume is a homiletic haggis, it makes, for that very reason, some fine 
confused and promiscuous feeding. It ranges discursively over many 
and varied topics ; and the ambiguous title, of which the author gives 
an elaborate explanation and defence, hardly conveys an idea of the 
multitudinous contents of the book. 

“Humanism ” to-day is so vague and equivocal a term and has 
been appropriated (with intent to monopolise) by so many queer 
fishers of men that it needs some bravery and even hardihood to use 
the word at all. The author in his introduction canvasses many 
meanings and attempts to define clearly the large sense in which he 
himself uses it. But he ignores completely that notorious con- 
temporary sense in which it is now applied by certain American 
Unitarians who have passed out of theism into a social and ethical 
idealism of the left that has no place for the worship of God as that 
word is generally understood by theists all the world over. In fact, 
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Dr Geikie-Cobb, in this book, ignores even the better kind of Uy). 
tarians, perhaps because he himself is obviously in too intima, 
sympathy with them to proclaim gratuitously this affinity of thought, 
There is, however, a quotation which refers to the better America 
Humanism of Irving Babbitt and Elmore More—to the former of 
whom students of literature, especially of Romanticism and Classiej 





are under profound indebtedness. But it is a far cry from this rich 
and mature Humanism to the lean and scrannel species. On the 
whole, the author would have been well advised to have firmly dis 
sociated himself from a word now cheapened by shallow usage tha 
has despoiled it of its dignity and historical prestige. 

His own position is individual almost to the paradoxical point of 
turning eclecticism into singularity. As a widely read and thoughtful 
Broad-Churchman, paying a tribute to his old teacher Bishop 
Creighton, he refuses to be corralled in the stockade of any rigid type 
of Protestantism, however genial or comprehensive. He looks abroad 
beyond the confines of the Christian religion, but sometimes seems to 
miss the sparkling splendour at his feet. If he had been more darkly 
perturbed by the ultimate scepticisms, he would see more in some of 
the old notions which he despises and in the traditional faith whose 
atmosphere he still breathes. His antagonism to Roman Catholicism, 
for instance, becomes a regrettable limitation which fails to do justice 
to his own humaner mind and blinds him to some of the enduring 
treasures in that great communion, apart from which our vey 
civilisation becomes inexplicable. Yet, despite his hostility, some 
times contemptuous, to the Roman Catholic Church, he recognises 
that a Catholic Church—even a visible Catholic Church—is necessary, 
** The Catholic Church, therefore, in one or other of its forms should 
at some time or other be used and obeyed as our schoolmaster to lead 
us to the Christ. . . . Isolation, or aloofness from an empirical 
Church of some sort is seldom safe, and is nearly always a mark of 
subtle spiritual pride.” But this after all is no more than a fairly 
ripe, if not over-ripe, interpretation of that much-abused maxim— 
probably more misunderstood by its repudiators than by its up- 
holders—eatra ecclesiam nulla salus. 

Again, we have a surprising acceptance of a view of puritanism 
which one had thought peculiar to the newspapers, in the sense that 
the late C. P. Scott spoke of the cheaper dailies and of the picture- 
papers that followed them, as being produced for those who could 
read but not think and for those who could see but not read. 
Macaulay made something better of puritanism than this. Historical 
scholarship is now making something better still and more just. The 
author speaks of puritan “ dislike and fear of the body.” Many 
Christian and non-Christian saints have shared this dislike and fear. 
He refers further to the “ Puritan Nightmare of the seventeenth 
century.” Can anyone who has read Mr Basil Willey’s fine work 
The Seventeenth Century Background speak unqualifiedly in such 
terms? Finally, he permits himself the assertion, “‘ to it we owe our 
hypocrisy, our fear of drama, dancing and song,” and this in the very 
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year when Milton’s Comus is played again in Ludlow Castle. The 
guthor must know of Cromwell’s masque-ball at Oxford and his 

t love of music, and have read of how Colonel Hutchinson 
“played masterly ” on the viol. But why again refute the popular 
calumny with an array of puritan wits, poets, painters and musicians ? 
Pepys was no puritan, but “ having a mind to see the play Bartholo- 








mew Fair [Ben Jonson] with puppets ” [%.e. with the Puppet-scene, 
Act v., sc. 4] he registers this protest, “‘ the business of abusing the 
Puritans begins to grow stale, and of no use, they being the people 
that, at last, will be found the wisest.” If, as Dr Geikie-Cobb tells us, 
“the Humanist, by his very nature, has sympathy with all men in 
their ignorance, their failures, their recurring inability to harmonise 
Duty with inclination ” the puritans should find hospitality in his 
warm and friendly abode. To swell unduly the charge against them 
isreally to make it hollow, for, as Sainte-Beuve said, nothing resembles 
ahollow so much as a swelling. 
J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Duchovnt Idedly Ceskoslovenské Cirkve. (The Spiritual Ideals of the 
Czechoslovakian Church.) By Dr Franz M. Hnik.—Prague: 1934. 


Pp. 360. 


Tae formation of the Czechoslovakian Church is one of the most 
remarkable and interesting developments of the religious life of Europe 
since the Great War. It was founded on January 8th, 1920, and 
its membership in its first year was 525,000. In the official Census of 
1930 the numbers had increased to 780,000 and at the present time 
its adherents number about a million. There are about 280 com- 
munities and 296 ministers. Many of its clergy are ex-Catholic 
priests. Others have been trained at the Evangelical Faculty (John 
Huss) in Prague: but last year the Church founded its own Theo- 
logical School. It has at present sixty students in training for the 
ministry. 

The territories of Czechoslovakia have been for centuries scenes 
of religious fermentation. In 868 Cyril and Methodius, Greek 
priests and natives of Salonika, brought Bohemia and Moravia into 
the sphere of Eastern Christianity. The Empire of Great Moravia 
collapsed, but a Czech State was formed by the P¥femyslides, and 
became attached to the Christian civilisation of the West. But the 
Czechs were for the most part uneasy Catholics. The Hussite struggles 
of the fifteenth century, and the movement of the Bohemian Brethren 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were expressions of reforming 
zal, moral and doctrinal: and not even the loss of national inde- 
pendence after the Battle of the White Mountain in 1620 damped 
the ardour of reformers, though the country was officially Catholic. 
A group of Modernist clergy submitted a programme of reform to 
Pius X., but received no encouragement. But the gaining of national 
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-independence as a result of the War gave the Reformers a great 
opportunity for the realisation of their cherished ideals, and unde 
the leadership of Dr K. Farsky a group of them seceded from ¢ 
Catholic Church and formed the present vigorous movement. 

The government of the Church is Episcopalian on a democratic 
basis. Four bishops preside over four dioceses. All of them age 
elected by Church Assemblies: they are chosen for life, and on 
account of their moral and administrative ability: there is po 
doctrine of apostolic succession. The Head of the Church ig’g 
Patriarch. Farsky was the first Patriarch. He died in 1927, ang 
was succeeded by Dr G. A. Prochazka, who is still in office. 

Farsky compiled the Liturgy, as well as a Hymnal: and these 
are bonds of union throughout the whole of the Churches. The 
Liturgy is used in the central act of worship, which is a ceremonial 
presentation of the life and death of Jesus Christ, put forward 
without any association with doctrines of Transubstantiation. The 
main interest is concentrated on the idea of the ethical perfection of 
the people actively participating in the whole of the service. The 
acting clergyman exhibits wafer and cup: but there is no distribution 
of either kind. The congregation is provided with frequent responses, 
and the service is marked by continuous co-operation between 
congregation and clergy. om 

The Church has refused to lay down any dogmas, and definitely 
grants freedom of conscience. It requests a simple acknowledgment 
of Jesus of Nazareth as the true way of life for individuals and for 
the whole of mankind. But it does not exclude members for differ- 
ences of belief. While the Church is definitely nationalistic, the 
nationalism is of the noble kind associated with the teaching of the 
greatly beloved President, Thomas Masaryk, and geography is sub 
ordinated to the ideals of a universal religious brotherhood, ia 
which men shall achieve a heroic happiness grounded on the ee 
operation of man with God in the maintenance of spiritual values, 

Dr Hnik is one of the younger leaders of the new Church, and 
his book is a valuable apologia for its religious teaching. What heis 
chiefly defending is the case for a Modernism concerned less with the 
idea of the Church and the traditional doctrines than with a spiritual 
and ethical Theism. He shows a considerable knowledge of the 
literature of the Philosophy of Religion, and his special point of view 
may be inferred from the frequency of his references to the writings of 
James Martineau, and to James Drummond’s Studies in Christian 
Doctrine. 

Dr Hnfk’s treatise is written in Czech, but a few pages in English 
are thoughtfully provided, from which the main lines of his argument 
may be traced. Men are always hopeful when they build, and the 
spirit of eager idealism and hopefulness which dominates the book 
is a refreshment in these days when so many of the religious prophets 
have begun to stammer. 

J. H. WEATHERALL. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 











